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James Painter and his sister, Emily, are two of the four Painters who run the big 
family ranch. Another brother and sister, Austin M. Painter and Mary Painter Littler, 
are equally active. They all learned the pure-bred business from their distinguished 
father, John E. Painter, recognized as one of the world’s foremost cattlemen. John 
Painter was active in all the important cattlemen’s associations and, until his death, 
was the only man twice elected President of the National Pure-Bred Hereford Asso- 
ciation. James Painter, pictured here, is a Colorado State College graduate. Like his 
father, he’s interested in farm marketing problems, is an active worker in cattlemen’s 


associations 


IXTY THOUSAND ACRES is a lot of 
land! That’s the size the great 
Painter Ranch has grown to from John 


E. Painter’s original 200 acres, home- 
steaded in 1883. 


“We try to run the ranch as Father 
did—in an honest, profitable and up- 
to-date way,” Jimmy Painter told me 
as we drove around. “This pure-bred 
Hereford business is mighty competi- 
tive. To keep out in front, Austin and 
I have to figure out better ways of 
doing things all the time.” 


There is always a market for Painter 
pure-bred Hereford yearling bulls. 300 
to 400 are sold every year at about 
$150 apiece. Some individuals bring 
higher prices. Not long ago the Paint- 
ers sold an 8-months old bull calf for 
$2000 cash. 


35 Windmills on Ranch 


Around 1500 head of pure-bred stock 
usually roam the fine grazing land on 
the Painter Ranch. Thirty different 
varieties of grass, fed by sub-surface 


water, keep the cattle sleek and 
healthy. Water is plentiful—35 wind- 
mills pump an unlimited supply into 
well-located reservoirs. 


Jimmy Painter gets around a good 
deal. Two months out of every year 
he spends at fairs and shows. Talking 
with other farmers he’s developed 
some interesting convictions on what 
kind of distribution producers need. 


“T’m no marketing genius,” Jimmy 
Painter told me, “but it’s my business 
to keep posted on everything that 
affects farm profits. I see plenty of ad- 
vantages for both producers and con- 
sumers in this Safeway system—the 
whole chain store set-up. 


Mass Distribution Cuts Costs 


“I know from my own experience that 
mass production cuts down overhead 
costs. Mass distribution is bound to do 
the same. The savings Safeway effects 
by moving farm products more direct- 
ly into consumption make it possible 
for the farmer to receive a larger 






Dest Marketing Method : 


lor Karmers 
ofcred by Safeway 


That’s the opinion of the brothers who 
carry on the famous pure-bred Hereford 
business of John E. Painter and Sons, 
started by their father 


share of the consumer’s food dollar. 
“When these savings are passed 
along to chain store customers, through 
lower store prices, more people can 
afford to buy more farm products. 
That’s where the farmer benefits. He 
has a chance to sell a larger volume at 
fair prices in a more stable market. 
“And the way Safeway stores are 
educating the public to demand finer 
meats—that gives producers real en- 
couragement to grade up their herds 
and get the better prices quality de 
serves. From every angle it seems to me 
that Safeway’s kind of marketing offers 
farmers the best answer to their dis 
tribution problems so far developed.” 
THE SAFEWAY Farm ReEportek 
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10¢ a dose. 

At Drug Store Dealers. 
Ask for free illustrated 
catalog covering the 
complete line of 
FRANKLIN products. 


© BELDEN 
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UT ofa little brown bottle 
O: drawn a liquid of such 
magic power as might well 


have belonged to the fairies 
of childhood fancy. 


zy “i> px, For one small dose makes 
5 (any calf immune for life 
y from deadly Blackleg. 


The otherwise fatal germs 
of this devastating disease 
cannot harm the calf that 
has been vaccinated with 


FRANKLIN 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 


T doesn’t matter how infested with Blackleg a ranch 
may be. It makes no difference if there has been 
Blackleg losses right along. 

When You Start Using FRANKLIN’S, You Stop 
Losing Calves. 

That’s the simple fact of the matter, established by 
fifteen years of extensive and constantly growing use. 

We believe the reason for this unapproached 
FRANKLIN record is the superior methods of making 
Blackleg vaccine worked out by Dr. O. M. Franklin. 
By these exclusive advanced methods more than 
10 cc of finest whole culture vaccine is concentrated 
into 1 cc. 

Naturally, this increases the potency immensely, so 
that a small FRANKLIN dose can be said to possess 
DOUBLE the immunizing power of the ordinary large 
unconcentrated dose. 

Such outstanding value is bound to win the prefer- 
ence of discriminating buyers. And that is why the 
demand for FRANKLIN’S puts it far in the lead of 
competitive products. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Marfa Amarillo El Paso 
Kansas City Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City 


ZARANKLIN 


Wi, VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 





Advertising 


BUILDS A MARKET 
FOR YOU 


* In order to provide a market for your livestock and dairy produce, 
Armour and Company must sell the many products which it manufac- 
tures to a tremendous number of consumers. To do this, Armour is 
telling America about its products convincingly, clearly, interestingly. 
It is trying to educate America to realize the importance of meat in the 
everyday diet. Extensive advertising is one of the most efficient ways 
to do this job. And Armour is advertising extensively, not only in 
national magazines which are read by millions of families, but in news- 
papers and trade papers which go to millions more. Every day, people 
in every type of business and all walks of life, learn through advertising 
that it is in their interests to buy the goods which Armour and Company 
makes. 

This advertising program is one of the ways in which we can best 


serve you, for it helps to build a steady, wide- SLKC 


spread market for your goods. President 


Star Ham... one of the high quality 
forms in which Armour sells your 
livestock to the consumer. 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 





THROUGH THE YEARS 
ONE BRAND OF FEED HAS PROVED 
ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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CATTLE HOGS 
POULTRY 
CALVES SHEEP 


MEATsBOnE aL 

SCRAPS your warehouse identi- 
+ fies you with high quality 
merchandising policies, 
inspiring the confidence 
of your customers. 
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It pays to handle 


A QUALITY LIN £° PRAY \ Be Peer 
WILSON’S RED W BRAND 

DIGESTER TANKAGE 

MEAT AND BONE wisere 
SCRAPS « BONE MEAL “* 


. S. YARDS—CHICAGO 
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IN THE PICTURE 
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Experienced cattlemen know the value of COTTONSEED 
CAKE for maintaining the breeding herd through the winter, de 
ple 

COTTONSEED CAKE belongs in the picture of range - 
feeding to keep the cow herd in thrifty condition, a 
increase the calf crop, and cut down winter losses. tor 


SOLE CONCENTRATE FED ON : 
THOUSANDS OF RANGES : 





NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Iuc., cos 
Educational Service—Dept. A.C.P. 437, = 
1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. on 
Please send free literature on feeding Cottonseed Meal and Cake. Ts 
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WHERE DO WE GO 


FROM HERE? 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? IS THE ANXIOUS AND 
not illogical inquiry of live-stock producers. 


Optimism is off the slate; pessimism, dominant. 


What is 


needed at the moment is an adult’s dose of realism. 

What happened in 1937 may never be repeated, although history 
is popularly credited with such performance. That chapter is definitely 
closed; another is at the preface stage. Whatever developments may 


be, the new story will be different. 


Recovering From Solar Plexus Bump 


At this writing—late November— 
both live and dressed markets are en- 
deavoring to recuperate from a solar 
plexus bump. Fortunately, human mem- 
ory is proverbially short, and meat is 
popular food. The by no means insig- 
nificant coterie of meat knockers, doc- 
tors, vegetarians, and high-living-cost 
howlers has had an inning; meatless 
menus are fading from newspaper 
domestic science columns, and after the 
annual poultry orgy during November 
trade atmosphere will clarify. 

Increased cost of processing and dis- 
tribution must be reckoned with. Be- 
tween surplus, social security, real 
estate, personal property, and other 
taxes, killers are having a heck of a 
time, not to speak of advancing labor 
cost, much of which must be passed on 
to consumers or deducted from raw 
material expense. When live stock treks 
over market scales it is not even half 
sold, a fact not generally recognized. 
Taxes and other costs have a persistent 
habit of kicking back. 


Right Dope 


Critics are making much ado about 
$19 cattle, contending that these upper- 
bracket quotations were responsible for 
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consumer price-consciousness, the fact 
being that middle and low grades sold 
relatively higher than the crackerjacks, 
quality, yields, and production cost con- 
sidered. The big money has not been 
garnered by feeders who poked corn 
into steers nine months to a year, but 
went to the element short-routing their 
bovine property from pasture to market, 
who fed corn 60 to 90 days, then 
counted their capital. Howard J. Gram- 
lich, of Nebraska, and President Cabell 
of Armour and Company, have the 
right dope. Carrying cattle into long 
feeds and making big weights is a 
gamble. The $18 to $19.90 market at 
Chicago for the “big brutes” spelled 
searcity and nothing else. Had a few 
more of that kind been available, the 
quotations would have been impossible. 
From now on beef-makers must figure 
on production cost, putting on gain at 
minimum expense. The gambling ele- 
ment—and long feeding is always highly 
speculative—took a desperate chance on 
high-cost corn this year, taking down 
a fat purse, but such bullocks are an 
anachronism; to date slaughter-house 
facilities cannot handle overweights. 
There is an economic medium between 
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long-feds and steers sent to market on 
a few feeds of grain that does not im- 
prove the product. 


Excess Unlikely 


That an excessive beef supply is in 
the preparation stage is not consensus; 
conservative marketing is essential to 
stability, or at least reasonable sta- 
bility. 

November and December are periods 
of maximum poultry consumption. Of 
avian food about 70,000,000 pounds, the 
residue from enormous 1936 production, 
was on hand November 1. It is popular 
food, and everyone is pushing it—dining 
cars, restaurants, retailers. After the 
turn of the year consumers wil] return 
to beef. 

With the exception of a small coterie 
of “regulars,” feeders are not in a mood 
to hold cattle, which precludes possi- 
bility of an oversupply of big weights 
next year. One way to make heavy 
bullocks is to install weight, which has 
been impossible this season, as killers 
grabbed every cutter with a beef cover- 
ing to satisfy current demand for 
cheaper grades of beef all through the 
replacement season, paying prices feed- 
ers would not go up against. Another 
method is to carry yearlings into long 
feeds, a game many have played follow- 
ing a season of abnormally high prices 
only to nurse red-eyed regret, if not to 
get into the sheriff’s clutches. This is 
not to be construed as advice, as, if 
never another drove of steers exceeding 
1,200 pounds reported at any market 
in the United States, only a limited 
Boston and New York kosher trade 
would expostulate. 


No Gluts 


A large percentage of the cattle ac- 
quired by finishers since August are 
calves and light yearlings not intended 
to figure in the winter beef supply. 
Deduct these and no gluts can be pos- 
sible, unless frenzied, premature mar- 
keting develops. 

Certain beef-making sections, where 
Dame Nature frowned again this year, 
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will make short beef tonnage and will 
liquidate present holdings early. This 
refers particularly to Kansas, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota, but includes por- 
tions of Missouri and Iowa. East of 
the Mississippi a fall crop of stockers 
has been installed, including Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. 

Feeders are making gains at less 
than half old-corn-crop cost, but the 
feed bill shows a distinctly rising tend- 
ency. Cattle feeders are grouchy over 
the corn loan, but can do nothing about 
it. At least it checked distressed selling 
by renters and other non-feeders who 
were responsible for early 40-cent corn 
trade. Anyhow, the great majority of 
feeders are farmers who do not buy 
corn, although investment in supple- 
mentary feeds is increasing in volume. 
Psychology in feeding circles is indi- 
cated by a desk literally buried with 
letters and postal cards requesting “in- 
side stuff.” The beef-making fraternity 
is as nervous as a race horse at the 
barrier, or a damsel at her debut. 


Darkness Ahead 


January and February loom ahead 
darkly. Texas is in the saddle this year 
with an unenviable reputation for price 
crashing. And Canada, especially On- 
tario, must be reckoned with. Pending 
negotiations for allocating the Canadian 
run are not taken seriously, Corn Belt 
feeders recalling what happened at that 
season last year when Ontario and Al- 
berta dumped. Alberta is definitely out 
this year, but Ontario conceals a jag 
of beef, rapidly maturing, which will 
be ready to dump into Buffalo, Boston, 
Jersey City, and elsewhere the moment 
the 1938 allotment becomes available. 

This about “horoscopes” the market. 
A free move of beef over the retailer’s 
counter is possible, and will salvage 
what is not to be regarded as a roseate 
prospect. Corn Belt feeders may come 
into the market for warmed-up steers 
if the weak sisters continue crowding, 
but in that delirious sphere sanity is 
likely to assert itself, especially if the 
market shows a pick-up tendency, in 
which event the present get-rid-of-’em- 
at-any-price tendency will disappear. 


Academic Theory 


A short hog crop is being rough- 
housed. Contention that 50-cent corn 
warrants $5 hogs is obsolete. There 
never has been and probably never will 
be any definite relationship between the 
two commodities. The much-touted 
corn-hog ratio is the bunk—a mere 
academic theory. An impression exists 
that packers are not desirous of putting 
drove cost lower. In fact, such a per- 
formance would be detrimental to their 
interests, as what they need in the 
worst way is rehabilitation. Swine pop- 
ulation has been so reduced as to cause 
concern. Reputedly the poor man’s 
meat, it may get into the luxury cate- 
gory unless Poland, Scandinavia, Hun- 
gary, and other European countries 
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FROM JIM POOLE’S PEN 


Live-stock market futures are 
diaphanous as a railroad tie; each 
daily recurring consistory at yards 
causes jitters in producing circles; 
price breaks are repetitious as a 
traffic signal; nothing on four legs 
is exempt; prospect is sinister as 
an operating table; saffron sheets 
still occasionally crack at meat 
prices; sporadic meat strikes agi- 
tate auto town atmosphere, C.I. 0. 
femmes assuming responsibility. 

Cattle feeders are jettisoning 
crop of steers, apprehensive they 
were laid in “high.” If so, that’s 
as irrevocable as a hair cut, and 
lamentation useless as rain on the 
ocean. 

One remedy possible: Arrest 
liquidation of warmed-up steers 
insufficiently “corned” to effect 
material improvement. This would 
stem depreciation tide. Short-feed 
areas can’t go along and should 
have right of way. Flooding mar- 
kets now with light, low-dressing 
steers is screwy. 

Lamb feeders must go to town. 
They acquired weight and are “on 
a spot.” If processors have to go 
to freezer with tons cut from 
lambs of 95 to 105 pounds, trouble 
will ensue. 

Hides and wool demoralized, 
using term advisedly. Packers 
carrying huge inventories of both. 
Like hunter holding bear by tail, 
they dare not let go. Wool dealers 
toting burdensome jag. Shoe fac- 
tories curtailing operations. Wool 
spinners paring pay rolls. 

Don’t blame packer, who is 
wrestling with taxation, high oper- 
ating expenses, reduced volume. 

What price steers after turn of 
year is conundrum. Now $16.50 to 
$17 is market for show throwouts. 
Experts’ guesses are $12 to $14. 
On new basis $8 to $11.50 takes 
bulk that have munched corn. 
Feeders’ condition ameliorated by 
8 to 9 cent gains, but trend of feed 
cost upward. 

Hogs at $8, Chicago drove cost 
basis, pay well for board. Packers 
supported market on breaks, know- 
ing they are into short crop and 
further declines will discourage re- 
habilitation. 

Depreciation in hides and wool 
necessitates extra load on edible 
part of carcass. Lamb pelts, cred- 
ited with $3.80 per ewt., live weight 
of animal, are down to $1.35 now 
and on soft footing at that. 

New and unique profane phras- 
ing agitating murky yard atmos- 
phere. Optimism has evacuated, 
curb rein put on pessismism, real- 
ism is realized. 

Adios. 
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are equal to the emergency, not to 
speak of Canada and South America, 
With north China in Jap control, re- 
crudescence of the Chinese pig scare 
of thirty years back may revive. 


Lamb Surplus Inevitable 


An all-winter lamb surplus is in- 
evitable. Slight reduction west of the 
Missouri River will be offset by Corn 
Belt abundance. Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio are as full of lambs as a hot 
dog is of juice. Feed abundance is a]- 
ready responsible for excessive weight, 
95 to 105 pounds, and feeders, under 
restraint during the crash, are im- 
patient to go to town. They acquired 
thin and half-fat western stock at, or 
close to, a parity with current fat-lamb 
prices in a spasm of enthusiasm wholly 
without justification. An $8.25 to $8.75 
market for the bulk of fed lambs, stick- 
outs at $9, is calculated to jar confi- 
dence in the immediate future, with the 
wool market gone rock-a-bye and the 
eastern dressed market acting up in 
scandalous fashion. Lamb is retailing 
at absurdly low prices; yet consumers 
pass it up for no other apparent reason 
than prejudice, many confessing inno- 
cence of its palatable taste. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
right or wrong. A favorable circum- 
stance is record low storage poundage 
of both beef and hog product; of lamb, 
there is none, althought feeders con- 
template necessity for going to the 
freezer at some time during the winter. 
Half-hearted assurance comes from 
Washington that pork imports will di- 
minish; South America has _ sufficient 
beef-canning capacity to maintain its 
1937 gait, and the stuff is finding broad 
outlets everywhere, even in the hinter- 
land where it is as popular with farm 
women as lard substitutes. 





POOLE ON PROCESSING 
TAX POSSIBILITIES 


LL-CONCEALED IN THE AMAZING 

confusion of embryonic farm legisla- 
tion at the national capital is the mephitic 
processing tax. Discussion of the “who 
pays it” problem will not down. George 
B. Putnam, economist of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, gave a logical 
explanation when he told the Senate 
Agricultural Committee, discussing the 
defunct hog tax, that it was taken off 
the price of hogs. When the prelimi- 
nary 50-cent tax went on, hogs broke 
that much per cwt., the penalty increas- 
ing until the ultimate $2 stage was 
reached. Then, when the Supreme Court 
spoke its piece, hog prices advanced $2 
per cwt. Even the erudite experts of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics threw 
up their hands when called on for an 
opinion. 

Behind all projected farm legislation 
the processing tax scheme is as promi- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LONDON’S SMITHFIELD 
AND CHRISTMAS MEATS * 


=~ 


feast in the United States is tra- 
ditionally turkey, but in many sections 
of the world the choice devolves on ripe 
and tasty Christmas beef. Anglo-Saxons 
have especially fostered this custom and 
have spread it from Northern Hemi- 
sphere to Southern Hemisphere with 
complete impartiality. Probably no other 
viand is so well adapted to a Christmas 
celebration, either in winter or summer 
climate, as beef. Britons in Buenos 
Aires, Capetown, or Sidney buy their 
holiday joints with a zest that rivals 
that of the Londoner. Yet beef for the 
holiday is not a pure Anglo-Saxon cus- 
tom but was imposed by the conquering 
Norman eight and a half centuries ago. 
Its premier position has existed ever 
since feudalism endowed the baron with 
beef but gave swine to the serf. Only on 
holidays was the servant granted the 
opportunity to partake of the master’s 
meat, hence none could cavil when the 
Magna Charta provided the citizen with 
the right to eat beef, along with the 
right to freedom. Few historians have 
connected the signing of this epochal 
document in 1215 with the development 
of the cattle market in Great Britain, 
but the liberty granted to the average 
Englishman improved his lot to such an 
extent that the demand for beef broad- 
ened rapidly and a growing cattle trade 
was supported. 


The Fair of St. Bartholomew 


At a point outside the old city walls 
of London was a level, open place, four 
to six acres in size, that was known as 


*From Armour’s “Monthly Letter to Animal 
Husbandmen.” 


N EAT FOR THE CHRISTMAS 


OLD SMITHFIELD 
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BY EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 


“Smoothfield,” later corrupted to Smith- 
field. For centuries it was used as a 
place for play, archery, and as a tourna- 
ment and jousting field for the citizens. 
In early 1100’s a monastery, a hospital, 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and the 
beautiful church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great were built. 

Soon the level meadow became one of 
the most important marts in London. In 
the same century St. Bartholomew’s Fair 
was established, attracting everybody— 
earls, barons and knights, commoners 
and people of all denominations, horses, 
pigs, sheep, cows, and oxen. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Fair was a riotous occasion, 
and although it modified in nature with 
the years, from a carnival of entertain- 
ment to a carnival of eating, featured by 
enormous sale of roast pork, it continued 
to be held on the Smithfield grounds 
until 1830. Even then the privilege of 
holding it was not foregone, and it was 
1850 before the Bartholomew priory 
rights were sold to the Corporation of 
London. 

The market on Smoothfield operated 
first under a charter for “shows of 
cattle,” issued in 1133 by Henry I, and 
had been under official control for many 
years previously. Just when the cattle 
market became the property of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London is not 
known, but in 1253 it was already in its 
possession. In 13812 Edward III cove- 
nanted by charter with the corporation 
not to grant permission to other parties 
to set up a market within a radius of 
seven leucae (35,000 feet) of London. 
This charter has been confirmed by suc- 
cessive sovereigns ever since. By 1593, 
“ground at Smith- 


VIEW OF SMITHFIELD FROM CHARTERHOUSE STREET 


field was occupied with the sale of horses 
and cattle.” By 1671-78 “the cattle fair 
was considerable,” and it was appre- 
ciated that London needed more than 
the weekly cattle markets. 


Rich in Tradition 


No section of London is richer in tra- 
dition or more crowded with memories 
than Smithfield. Here Sir William Wal- 
lace, in 1305, was literally butchered on 
the shambles, his head being stuck up 
on London Bridge and his limbs sent to 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Newcastle, St. Johns- 
ton, and Aberdeen as a warning to those 
who dared oppose “the hammer of Scot- 
land, the great Edward.” The year 1381 
saw the climax of Wat Tyler’s rebellion 
against the capitation (head) tax, and 
it was at Smithfield that he was slain 
by Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor 
of London, in the presence of Richard II. 
In 1445 the city authorities set them- 
selves up as joint “Lords of the Fair,” 
together with the prior of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and for nearly two centuries fol- 
lowing this usurpation Smithfield lost 
its position as a leading market and be- 
came known instead as a place for pub- 
lic executions and other violent events. 
With the decadence of knighthood, 
Smithfield became the secluded spot for 
duels, and in the days of Mary I and 
Elizabeth (both daughters of Henry 
VIII) Catholics and Protestants each 
took turns at burning the other at the 
stake within its confines. Two hundred 
Protestant martyrs perished during the 
four years ending in 1558, burned in 
the flames because of their religious 
opinions. 

As a consequence, the reputation of 
this spot naturally altered the char- 
acter of the neighborhood and the resi- 
dents were probably rightly considered 
rogues and villains. It was only very 
slowly that Smithfield began to creep 
again into notice as a place where “all 
manner of cattell” could be purchased. 

What is now known as “Old Smith- 



































field” Market was restored in 1614 by 
the city fathers on the site of the ancient 
live-stock market and “reduced the rude, 
vast space of Smithfield into a faire and 
comely order, so that it might prove a 
peaceable market-place, without annoy- 
ance and danger.” About this time Lon- 
don spread northward to such an extent 
that it encroached on the old limits of 
the market, and in the early eighteenth 
century it was squeezed down to an area 
of some three and a half acres. On all 
sides were houses, and the cattle had to 
be driven through the streets to reach 
the market. Once they reached the mar- 
ket-place the cattle were turned over to 
men and boys who were known as 
“Smithfield drovers,” whose business it 
was to take the beasts to the part of the 
market where they belonged. 

About 1631 West Smithfield became 
known as “Ruffian’s Hall” because it 
was a customary place for “frayes and 
common fighting during the times that 
the sword and buckler were in use.” 
Something of this riotous nature con- 
tinued for two centuries thereafter, 
especially in connection with the festivi- 
ties of the Bartholomew Fair. 


Islington Introduced 


Early in the last century Smithfield 
became so crowded that it was a public 
scandal. Conditions went from bad to 
worse, and in 1833 a public-spirited citi- 
zen by the name of Perkins was moved 
to establish a new sales place for the 
business at Islington where live animals 
are sold today, about two miles from 
the center of London. But in spite of 
advantages at Islington the drovers re- 
fused to leave Smithfield. The case was 
finally taken into court. Twelve judges 
decided that Smithfield was chartered 
for the sale of cattle and that the char- 
ter could not be abrogated even in spite 
of an Act of Parliament. They recog- 
nized the situation but stated, “this 
great public nuisance must be con- 
tinued.” 





SMITHFIELD—BELOW IS APPROACH TO RAILROAD DOCKS 


It was then decided to send a notice 
from the City of London to Parliament 
requesting a bill to enlarge the Smith- 
field Market ground. This move aroused 
the citizens, who finally sought relief 
from such an obvious nuisance in the 
heart of London. In 1836 a great ban- 
quet was given to Mr. Perkins, and all 
notables interested in live stock and 
meats were present. Following the 
meeting and the action of the citizens, 
an effusion in near-verse entitled “The 
Groans of the Smithfield Drovers” was 
published. The third stanza: 
“But this Islington market, which 
people chaff, 

Will soon cut us up, and ’tis too 
bad by half; 

By the stick we flourish, ’tis really 
too bad 

Smithfield West to commit to a 
desert sad!” 

And the thirteenth, with its pun in the 
last line: 


“So, Old Smithfield, farewell! to 

each bullock and calf! 

Farewell to ‘the Bear and the old 

Ragged staff.’ 

With grief from those haunts, 

we’re destined to go 

Where the lowing of cattle shall 

henceforth be low.” 

Yet, despite this effusion and the ac- 
tion of the authorities, it was impos- 
sible to get movement. The household- 
ers around the old market fought vigor- 
ously to maintain the little trade they 
had with the drovers. At last in 1852 
Parliament authorized closing Smith- 
field and opening Islington. In 1855 the 
Corporation of London opened the live 
market and the abattoirs in Islington, 
the property having been purchased 
from Mr. Perkins. A final proclama- 
tion was issued abandoning “Old Smith- 
field.” Thus was closed a cattle market 
which had existed for eight hundred 
years or more, and only a few meat 
sales shops remained at Smithfield. 

Christmas always placed a_ great 
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strain on Smithfield Market. If condi- 
tions were crowded ordinarily, they were 
completely overtaxed at Christmas. 
Nearly double the regular receipts of 
live stock arrived, and they were con- 
fused and complicated by additional 
stocks of provisions, poultry, and game. 


New London Central Markets 


In 1860 Parliament enacted legislation 
to permit the City of London to estab- 
lish a new market for meats, but it was 
December, 1868, before the New London 
Central Markets were ready to open. 
The site chosen was “Old Smithfield.” 
The London Central Markets as a whole 
now occupy about ten acres, or fourteen 
if roadways and approaches are included. 

In 1869 the year’s supply was 128,500 
tons of meat, 75 per cent of which was 
from British and Irish sources. In 1935 
supplies totaled 476,777 tons, of which 
28 per cent was of British and Irish 
origin, 30 per cent from the Dominions, 
and 42 per cent from foreign sources. 
When divided into classes of meat, about 
52 per cent of the tonnage was beef and 
veal; 30 per cent, mutton and lamb; 
10 per cent, pork and bacon; and 8 per 
cent, poultry and game. 

In 1827 and 1927 the live stock neces- 
sary to furnish the meat supplies com- 
pared as follows (although Smithfield 
was a live animal market at the earlier 
date, as compared with meats alone in 
1927): 

1827 1927 

Head Head 
Cattle and calves...... 160,000 1,120,000 
Sheep and lambs........ 1,000,000 6,500,000 
PO niciicneepeeatitce 220,000 1,000,000 

The bulk of the British-grown meat 
sold at Smithfield comes through Isling- 
ton Market, although Deptford and one 
or two smaller markets provide minor 
quantities. Islington is approximately 
two miles away, which is somewhat dis- 
advantageous. 

Trading at the market depends upon 
the ability of each tenant to conduct the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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DISEASE AS A PROBLEM 
IN ANIMAL PRODUCTION 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


CONSIDER IT A DISTINCT 

honor as a layman to appear before 
you men who consider matters relating 
to animal production from a more 
technical and scientific standpoint. Only 
the need of close co-operation between 
live-stock producers and those who are 
trying to perfect methods of controlling 
animal disease leads me to believe that 
I might say anything which would be of 
interest to you. For eight and one-half 
years I have served as secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and during that time I have had 
opportunity to keep in close touch with 
the western producers of cattle. I know 
something of their problems, partly from 
this contact and partly because of my 
previous practical experience. I am 
glad, therefore, to make observations as 
to the part disease plays as a factor in 
animal production and also the reac- 
tions of producers to the various moves 
which have been made, largely as rules 
and regulations, relating to the control 
of animal disease. 

The attitude of stockmen toward 
scientists working in this field depends 
largely on their method of approach. I 
think that a geneticist who would be 
working on some means of developing 
disease-resistant strains of live stock 
would arouse the stockman’s interest, 
although he might doubt the scientist’s 
ability to obtain results that would be 
practicable. Most cattlemen are familiar 
with the crosses of Brahma cattle for 
the purpose of resisting the fever tick, 
but only those stockmen in certain sec- 
tions of the country, where the British 
breeds do not thrive well, would be in- 
terested in such crosses from a com- 
mercial standpoint. Many of them know 
of the work on the King Ranch in south 
Texas, where the crossing of Brahma 
and Shorthorn cattle has gone far be- 
yond the purpose of the original ex- 
periment and brought about a good 
strain of beef type cattle, splendidly 
adapted to the region, and fully resist- 
ant to ticks and to many other insect 
pests. The expense of the animals in- 
volved, the length of the breeding sea- 
son, and other economic and biological 
factors make difficult any rapid progress 
along this line with relation to other 
diseases. Furthermore, by crossbreeding, 
the stockman may lose many character- 
istics of practical value to gain inherited 
disease resistance. 

Corn Belt farmers were “taken in” a 
few decades ago by the mulefoot hog 
which was supposed to be immune to 
cholera, but which contracted the dis- 
ease just as easily as any other hog. 
Because most of us have met “quacks,” 
rather than scientists in this field, we 





, Address delivered before the American So- 
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are somewhat suspicious of those who 
are attempting to develop disease-resist- 
ant varieties, although our contact with 
Brahma crosses convinces us that there 
are possibilities in the field. Further- 
more, we have heard of the good work 
done by the agricultural colleges in 
helping to develop varieties of wheat 
that are resistant to smut or rust. How- 
ever, the possibilities of experiments 
along the line of plant breeding are 
much greater than in the case of animal 
breeding, because of the expense factor 
already mentioned. 


Practicalities Must Be Considered 


In most instances, I believe, live- 
stock producers are on the best of 
friendly terms with the local sanitary 
officials. They realize the good that can 
be accomplished by close co-operation in 
combating diseases with which all are 
familiar, such as scabies and Texas 
fever. Here there is an organism or a 
lesion which can be seen, and hence the 
effectiveness of the veterinarian can be 
measured practically. Many, however, 
have had experience with sanitary of- 
ficials and bureaus whose regulations 
have been arbitrary, and hence more 
irritating than effective, and whose con- 
ceptions of disease control frequently 
are at variance with the economic sit- 
uation involved. Because of this condi- 
tion, most of my paper will be devoted 
to the problems in this category. 

There should be no limit to the effort 
made to combat diseases affecting live 
stock, which are directly dangerous to 
human health, such as_ tuberculosis, 
trichinosis, internal parasites, etc. I 
think we all agree that human consider- 
ations cannot be measured by the costs. 
On the other hand, when our animals 
only are affected, as by Texas fever, 
hog cholera, lumpy jaw, screw worms, 
ox warbles, etc., stockmen must consider 
the costs of the program in relation to 
the damage done. 

At times our sanitary officials have 
felt that the live-stock producer is not 
sufficiently progressive and alert in co- 
operating with their moves to combat 
animal disease. It must be remembered, 
however, that the rules and regulations 
which they issue are largely in the 
hands of people who do not have direct 
interest in the raising of-live stock. It 
is possible that they sometimes lose 
sight of the practical issues involved; 
in fact, just as possible as that the pro- 
ducer may not feel keenly enough the 
need for some of the measures invoked. 

Progress in disease control cannot 
proceed much faster than it can carry 
the good will and co-operation of the 
live-stock producer. Only in extreme 
emergencies, such as in combating foot- 
and-mouth disease or in completing the 
clean-up of a given area in diseases 
controlled by quarantine or area meth- 
ods, are arbitrary measures justified. In 
the long run, the economic factor must 
be considered, and no program can suc- 
ceed which has as its sole objective the 


eradication of the disease without con- 
sideration being given to the effect it 
will have upon the industry. 

The situation which developed in the 
tuberculosis program, fast reaching a 
successful conclusion, will illustrate the 
point I have in mind. Western stock- 
men were reluctant to co-operate in the 
beginning. They felt—and later events 
proved—that there was very little tuber- 
culosis in range herds. The little that 
was found could invariably be traced to 
the importation of breeding stock. As 
the situation developed, however, and it 
became apparent that it was desirable 
to place the entire United States on an 
accredited basis, the stockmen gave 
splendid co-operation, despite the fact 
that the expense in cleaning up range 
areas far exceeded any possible local 
benefits which could be derived, since 
the percentage of reactors was so small. 
However, co-operation was for the com- 
mon good, and the range producers par- 
ticipated, although the effort was only 
an expense to most of them. 


Range Operation Eliminates Disease 


It is difficult to appraise the exact 
degree to which disease affects animal 
production. On the western ranges the 
method by which the cattle and sheep 
are produced eliminates many diseases. 
Once a year, and in many cases twice a 
year, the range man has the opportunity 
to cull from his herds any males or 
females which might be listed as “poor 
doers,” and it is common practice to 
get rid of such animals rather than to 
ascertain the cause of the condition and 
attempt a possible cure. This practice 
closely approximates the situation under 
which wild life is reproduced; it be- 
comes a survival of the fittest. Perhaps 
similar and frequent elimination of 
“poor doers” is less practicable in dairy 
herds of excellent milk strains and in 
purebred herds of all classes of live 
stock; but to the range producer the 
process is comparatively simple. 

In the western area there is now no 
disease which can be considered a major 
factor in influencing calf production, 
with the possible exception of Bang’s 
disease. In the southern areas the fever 
tick has been a real problem, and the 
steady pushing back of the quarantine 
line, through the co-operation of state 
and federal agencies with the live-stock 
producers, is a distinct credit to them 
all. While I do not know the extent to 
which the fever tick curtailed calf 
crops, I surmise that it was an impor- 
tant factor, since when the tick was 
eliminated the released areas made rapid 
strides in cattle production. This is due 
in part to the fact that better breeding 
stock can then be used in the region. 

Disease is only one of the factors 
which cause animal losses. Every ranch 
outfit expects a certain percentage of 
loss each year, and up to 5 per cent is 
charged off annually in the case of cat- 
tle, and even more in the case of sheep. 

(Continued on page 35) 














































































A BRIEF STORY 


OF A CATASTROPHE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


= HAT DID IT?” ANXIOUSLY IN- 
quired an Iowa cattle feeder with 
an enviable reputation at the beefhouse 
as I concluded the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange radio report describing a one- 
week break all across the board of $1 
per cwt., embracing cattle, hogs, and 
sheep, for which there is scant, if any, 
precedent. 

“Human emotion,” I replied. 

He came back with: “I don’t get you. 
Hasn’t politics had something to do 
with it?” 

“No, that’s a herring drawn across 
the scent,” I responded. “Human emo- 
tion dominates everything on this mun- 
dane sphere outside that of natural 
phenomena. Politics is involved, with a 
strong injection of graft nepotism, plus 
numerous other noxious adulterants. 
Human emotion dominates religion, poli- 
tics, and commerce. It influences in 
varying degrees the intelligentsia, the 
bourgeoisie, and the proletariat. ‘Gabby’ 
Babson appealed to it when he advised 
the populace to abstain from meat, 
with the admonition that it was being 
frisked by those responsible for produc- 
tion and distribution.” 

“What brings on these depressions?” 
he persisted. 

“Human emotion. Woodrow Wilson, 
confronted with a depression shortly 
after he unpacked his trunk in the 
White House, put the blame on psy- 
chology, a synonymous term. Depres- 
sion is always latent; booms are ebul- 
lient, and ephemeral. A clock pendulum 
swings to the extreme of its are in 
either direction; no pseudo-economist or 
exponent of the abundant life can 
change it.” 

The upshot was that we agreed to 
disagree, his conviction being that a 
colored brother was concealed in the 
woodpile. 


Reason for Everything 


A nation-wide demonstration of the 
influence of human emotion was made 
when a coterie of newspaper disciples 
of Ananias launched an anti-meat cru- 
sade. Previously the populace had gone 
along paying current prices. Cattle 
buyers had cleaned up the daily offering 
at steadily advancing, ultimately top- 
heavy prices for the simple reason that 
the product went promptly into con- 
sumption at a profit; otherwise the gait 
the market maintained for _ several 
months would have been impossible. 
There is a reason for everything in this 
narrow world. 

Ominous warning came from the hide 
market, where tanners went on an in- 
itial buying strike. Processors met that 
emergency by tucking extra cost on 
meat. Still the public clamored f- 
more, taking everything from ribs and 
loins to edible portion of the viscera, 
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not forgetting the normal underdogs of 
the retailer’s block—plates and briskets. 
“Hot dog” consumption swelled by leaps 
and bounds, makers bragging of their 
unprecedented output. Every cargo of 
South American canned beef dumped 
into this market disappeared with the 
same celerity that a farm hand clears 
a plate of hot biscuits. Incredible quan- 
tities of foreign pork vanished the mo- 
ment consumers had access. Pseudo- 
economists expressed fear of a semi- 
meat famine, using it as the basis of 
argument for lowering the bars to South 
American soft beef, regardless of a dis- 
ease menace in the background. 


Emotion Dominates 


Then came newspaper and radio ap- 
peal to human emotion, and it worked 


“Don be so derned nosey, Agnes! Woit till Christmas morning!” 





as effectively as a salesman’s ingenious 
palaver to induce a potential buyer to 
sign deferred payment notes for a new 
car. And, until Homo sapiens under- 
goes a reconstruction process, the same 
influence will sway public opinion. Con- 
gress is as amenable as that element 
of the population Barnum asserted in- 
creased at the rate of one a minute and 
Carlisle said comprised 90 per cent of 
the British population. Emotion dom- 
inates most of us from the moment we 
are hatched until the undertaker does 
his expensive job, emotion enabling him 
to sell the widow a coffin on the instal- 
ment plan. 

A set of markets, built up stren- 
uously, went down like a house of 
cards. Assertion that packers set the 
pace to further their own nefarious 
purposes is as absurd as a college yell 
or “Old Doc” Townsend’s fantastic 
economic fallacies, as they resisted 
every inch of gain to the extent of go- 
ing short of urgent trade requirements. 
Frequently they were under the neces- 
sity of buying for numbers to keep 
killing gangs busy and replenish the 
beef-rail. An ancient gag that packers 
put prices up to stimulate feed-lot re- 
placement is as idiotic as ‘“Sockless 
Jerry” Simpson’s argument that free 
wool would be a boon for the sheepman. 


Instructions to live-stock buyers from 
the front office are invariably: “Get ’em 
down.” When this is tinctured with 
“but fill your order,” the lid is off. And 
that is what occurred from the incep- 
tion of the rise until the crash developed. 
Then the injunction was: “Get ’em 
down,” without qualification—and the 
boys did their work. One day a sales- 
man appealed to one of the buying cult 
to take a single steer. “Say, I’d get 
fired if I bought that many,” was the 
response. 


All-Morning Siestas 


Instead of arousing scalemen at un- 
seemly hours to weigh early bought 
drafts, that portion of the stock-yard 
force took all-morning siestas. Cattle 
accumulated as thousands went on the 
skids, other thousands chewed cuds re- 
flectively in the pens, and thousands 
were nocturnally consigned to covered 
sheds, not infrequently to run up board 
bills over the week-end. In a few in- 
stances shippers took their bovine prop- 
erty back home—always doubtful judg- 
ment. A salesman who managed to 
get a ticket after dickering with soul- 
less buyers nearly a week admonished 
his office man to speed up the sales 
account. “Took you five days to get 
this bunch of cattle over the scales,” 
retorted the office man. “Now you ex- 
pect me to do an intricate accounting 
job in five minutes.” 


This demoralization embraced every 
market on the map. Chicago wrestled 
with its normal package, plus other 
market refugees, fulfilling its time- 
honored function—a dumping ground. 
Speculators watched their boom-time 
winnings disappear; each day’s kéiller- 
buy could be replaced for less money 
the next. The Chicago top dropped in 
one week from $19.50 to $16.35, that 
price taking a straight cut of a drove 
scoring at $19.85 before the crackup. 
Heifers once worth $15 were sold at 
$10.50. A raft of short-fed steers, which 
had been out of line during the scramble 
for beef, went down a well-greased set 
of skids, thousands cashing at $8 to 
$10 per cwt.; similar heifers, $6.50 to 
$7.50. Cow prices were jolted to the 
extent of $1 per cwt., even popular 
“hatracks” and other dairy refuse de- 
preciating 50 cents. Bulls broke $1, 
$5.75 to $6.25 veal calves keeping up 
with the procession. This condition was 
aggravated by persistent dumping of 


merely warmed-up steers and heifers, ° 


low yielders and in many instances in 
little better than thick feeder flesh, in- 
dicating that the in-and-outer was still 
able to figure in the role of price- 
cracker. Kansas City and other markets 
in the short-corn country reported 2 
similar condition, but in that area feed- 
ers had reasonable excuse; in Chicago 
territory, with abundant food, the pro- 
cedure was little short of asinine. The 
“weak sisters’ were a_ contributing 
factor, which was merely a reflection 
of changing psychology, as the element 
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CHEYENNE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


December, 1937 


WELCOME to CHEYENNE 


And the 4lst Annual Convention of the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 


ASSOCIATION 
January 13-14-15, 1938 


Be sure to attend your convention in Chey- 
enne. You'll find a real western welcome await- 
ing you here at the Home of Frontier Days... 
plenty of places to go... plenty of things to do 
... plenty of entertainment. 


Cheyenne's excellent hotel facilities assure 
you of being comfortably provided for during 
your stay. And you'll find Cheyenne easily 
accessible from all parts of the country by train, 
plane, or paved highways. 


Make your plans now to be in Cheyenne in 
January. You'll enjoy every minute of your stay 
and all Cheyenne will be glad to see you. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 













































































was in the front rank of a coterie of 
clamorous stocker buyers when the goose 
was hanging high. 


Confidence in Stockers 


Contrasted with this display of human 
emotion, lack of confidence, or what- 
ever the proper appelation may be, was 
a phenomenal display of confidence in 
the stocker market, where a new set of 
country buyers came into action, at- 
tracted by a new price scale only 75 
cents to $1 under the high time. They 
recalled the small boy who, when sent 
for sour milk and being told that only 
the fresh article was available, replied: 
“Well, I'll wait until it sours.” This 
bunch awaited a bargain sale, and, al- 
though the decline was not what they 
expected, jumped into the arena, on the 
break, with both feet, taking anything 
encased with a hide, always paying a 
stiff premium for quality but cleaning 
up trash avidly, at as low as $5.50, 
while paying $9 or better for the right 
kind. One train of 48 cars of Wyoming 
and Colorado calves and _ yearlings 
reached Chicago the third week of No- 
vember to be greeted by a mass gather- 
ing of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio beef- 
makers who swept the platter clean. 
With corn in abundance they were in 
no mood to take short-feds, as at cur- 
rent cost of grain a pound of gain can 
be put on the ribs of a thin yearling 
at approximately 8 cents, compared 
with 18 to 24 cents on the old crop 
costing $1.25 or more. The last crash 
in fat steers checked country demand 
slightly, although demand is still latent. 


Hogs Crashed Hard 


A crash of $5.50 per cwt. in hogs re- 
verberated all over the Corn Belt. 
Fresh pork trade staged a comeback, 
however, with more promptitude than 
beef. Drove cost at Chicago dropped 
below $8 from $16.60 at the high point; 
the top, from $13.75 to $8.10, when new 
crop shoats moved freely toward the 
butcher; this despite reduced stocks of 
pork and lard to the smallest volume 
in many years. Packers intermittently 
put their prop under the price list on 
the slump, but the darn thing splintered 
after the fashion of a wooden passenger 
car. One of the big packers in a futile 
stabilization effort bought a drove late 
in November at $8.30 to discover twenty 
minutes later that $8.10 was the going 
price. Market and country speculators 
lost their undergarments at the incep- 
tion of a severe cold spell, taking losses 
of 50 cents to $1 per cwt. On a short 
pig crop this confounded every scrap 
of philosophy the trade could muster. 
Frightened provision speculators, espec- 
ially lard option owners, scurried for 
cover as shorts put out distant future 
lines at still lower prices, a screwy 
policy, in view of reduced stocks, ad- 
vancing cottonseed oil prices, and a cinch 
prospect that growers would not carry 
new crop shoats into lard-yielding pro- 
portions, feeding more corn even on a 
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50-cent-per-bushel basis, possibly to lose 
more money. 


Lambs Took Trimming 


Lamb growers and feeders also “took 
their trimming.” From a $12 high, 
lambs dropped to $9, long strings going 
over the scales at $8.50 to $8.75; year- 
lings, at $7.75 to $8. Accumulating 
weight 95 to 105 pounds threatened the 
market footing of big lambs. Feéders, 
previously paying $10 to $10.25 per 
cwt. for thin westerns, refused to renew 
trading except on a “dollar lower” basis. 
Emulating hide trade example, the wool 
market blew up, packers cutting pelt 
credits to buyers from $2.40 to $1.40 per 
ewt., live weight, and as per usual the 
eastern dressed market, whither the bulk 
of production eventually goes, went on 
a down-grade rampage. 

This in brief is the story of a veri- 
table debacle. Reviewing markets is not 
a habit with yours truly, but this catas- 
trophe needs elucidation, which is the 
only excuse offered. If you have not 
already perused the screed, dump it in 
the waste basket. 


A REPORTER REPORTS 
ON THE MEAT INDUSTRY* 


ECENTLY THE EMPHASIS BE- 

ing placed on the rising prices of 
meat interested a reporter on the De- 
troit News to such an extent that he 
made a survey of the entire live-stock 
and meat situation. Although the arti- 
cles are written from the consumer’s 
point of view and are an attempt to 
explain to the average reader what eco- 
nomic factors lie behind the current 
prices of meat, some of the features of 
the articles are of such interest and con- 
tain such important information that 
they undoubtedly will be of interest to 
all branches of the live-stock and meat 
industry. The articles are written from 
the entirely unbiased point of view of 
an outsider who has attempted to get at 
the bottom of the factors which control 
the prices of meat and live stock. 

“The seller of meats, like the seller 
of dresses or automobiles, must make a 
profit,” the reporter comments. “But if 
he tries to take too much profit, his 
competitor will easily undersel] him, 
and the seller with higher prices will go 
out of business. That is law—economic 
law.” 


Housewife’s Belief 


The housewife believes sometimes, so 
the reporter writes, that she is the vic- 
tim of an “unholy alliance” between the 
meat packer, the farmer, the railroad, 
the retailer who desire to increase the 
price of meat. Believing that this feel- 
ing is the dominating one among most 
housewives in his area, the reporter, A. 
M. Smith, set about to explain why the 





* Reprinted from “This Business We're In,” 
a leaflet distributed by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


price of meat maintains the level that it 
does and what causes it to rise or fall, 
The material for these stories was gath- 
ered by Mr. Smith wholly from records 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
surveys, such as that made by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and from market 
price quotations from time to time. 
Pertinent parts of his article follow: 

“For the week ending August 28, this 
year, retail meat dealers bought from 
the Chicago packing-houses good beef 
steer carcasses for $21.50 per 100 
pounds. For a 600-pound carcass the re- 
tail meat dealer paid $129.00. 

“He sold this carcass for a total of 
$26.72 per 100 pounds, or $160.32. His 
gross profit on the retail sale was $31.32. 

“For every 100 pounds of the carcass, 
he sold 6.75 per cent porterhouse steak, 
at 52 cents a pound. The total realized 
from this steak was $21.06. 


Other Items and Prices 


“Other items of his sales were: Sir- 
loin steak, 8 per cent of the carcass, at 
45 a pound, $21.60; round steak, 12.5 
per cent, at 42, $31.50; heel or round, 
3 per cent, at 35, $1.38; boneless rump, 
3 per cent, at 33, $5.94; rib roast, 5.75 
per cent, at 34, $11.76; blade roast, 3.25 
per cent, at 30, $5.88; chuck, 15.6 per 
cent, at 27, $25.26; plate, 7 per cent, at 
17, $7.14; brisket, 5 per cent, at 19, 
$5.70; ground meat, 3.85 per cent, at 
20, $4.20; stew and kidney, 8.4 per cent, 
at 26, $13.08. Bones, unsalable fat and 
trimmings, cutting shrink, etc., made 
up the remaining 1.25 per cent of the 
carcass. 

“On this sale of the carcass of 600 
pounds, the retailer made a gross profit 
of $.0522 per pound. Perhaps the un- 
happy housewife thinks this is a rather 
large profit to the retail meat dealer, 
but this is only gross margin. From 
this gross margin he must pay expenses 
for labor, rent, heat, light, refrigera- 
tion, wrapping paper, insurance, taxes, 
etc. 

“Over a series of years past, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the University 
of Chicago, the successful meat retailer 
in Chicago has found at the end of each 
year, when he balanced his books, that 
he actually made a net profit of less 
than one cent a pound on all the meat 
he sold. 

“Regardless of whether the success- 
ful retailer in Chicago or anywhere else 
is getting rich in the meat business, it 
would seem that the record clears him 
of any charge of complicity in put- 
ting the price of meat where it is. If 
he let go of the cent or less per pound 
of actual profit, in favor of the house- 
wife, it would lower the price of meat 
by only that much... . 

“That 600-pound carcass mentioned 
above came to the Chicago packing- 
house as a live steer weighing about 
1,000 pounds. The packer paid the 
farmer $135, or 13% cents a pound for 
it. The packer sold the carcass, dressed 
for the market, for $129, or $6 less 
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than the live animal cost the packer. 
But the packer realized $16.80 on by- 
products, such as hide, oleo oil, liver, 
heart, tongue, ete. Were it not for these 
by-products, the packer would have lost 
$6 on the deal, plus all it cost to put 
the anmial through the packing-house 
process. As it was, he made a gross 
margin of $10.80, or $.0108 per pound 
of the live animal he bought. 


They Are U. S. Figures 


“These figures are not supplied by 
any packing-house, but by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. It should be 
obvious that, if the packers were mak- 
ing two or three times the gross profit 
out of a pound of steer, it would not 
seriously raise the price of retail meat. 
And if, on the other hand, the packer 
were to forego all profit, take off that 
trifle of more than a cent a pound, it 
would not meet the housewife’s demand 
for cheaper meat. She would scoff at a 
reduction of only one cent a pound. She 
ought to. Meat should be cheaper—or 
she should be better able to pay the 
present price. 

“How much of that $.0108 per pound 
of gross profit to the packer is shaved 
off in overhead, labor, rent, taxes, insur- 
ance, renewal of equipment, and the 
many other items which the packer must 
consider when he strikes his annual bal- 
ance? As a matter of record, some of 
the big packers in the meat industry 
have been near to the financial breaking 


point in the last six years. As the vil- 
lain in the plot of High Cost of Meat, 
the packer, along with the retailer, is 
out. 

“That leaves the poor farmer. He sells 
his live steers to the packing-house at 
13% cents a pound, pays transportation 
averaging about 2 cents a pound, then, 
before going home, steps into the meat 
shop and pays 45 cents a pound for 
enough sirloin steak to make a supper... 

“Were he to try to make his own beef 
steaks, his wife would not have a new 
dress; his son would not go to college; 
he wouldn’t be able to meet the monthly 
payments on the car or radio; he would 
default on the farm mortgage. What it 
cost the farmer to raise a 1,000-pound 
steer, conditioned for the meat market, 
nobody but the farmer knows, and every 
farmer has a different answer. Anyhow, 
he needs that $135 immediately, and so 
pays 45 cents for his pound of beef 
steak. 

“Thousands of farmers have failed in 
the last six years. Every one of them 
raising stock for the market has sorely 
needed every penny he has received. 
Pasturage, hay, corn, silage cost money, 
laid out in employment and implements, 
besides the original investment in land 
and buildings. Moreover, the farmer 
pays taxes—school tax, state and county 
land taxes, road tax, personal property 
tax, and federal income tax, if there is 
any taxable income left. 

“No housewife who has lived on a 


farm, outlived the weather and politics 
bearing down on the soil, would be- 
grudge the farmer a penny of what he 
received for the products of the soil— 
cattle and all. 

“As the villain in the High Cost of 
Meat, the farmer is out. 

“There is left a possible villain in our 
national economics. Has this factor, or 
some other, or a combination of them, 
influenced the cost of meat so that, with 
national purchasing power below the 
levels of 1928-1929, the price of meat 
is nearly as high today as it was then? 

“In the year 1936, you, the average 
American citizen, consumed 132.2 pounds 
of meat of all kinds, exclusive of lard. 
These are the figures compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“In that year you ate 6.8 pounds less 
than your average for the first 35 years 
of this century. In 1924 you reached 
the peak of meat consumption for those 
35 years, eating 149.7 pounds. Then 
you began to drop off on meat diet, 
consuming only 132.8 pounds in 1930. 
Then you picked up, and got up to 144 
pounds in 1934. Then you slumped 
badly to 120.8 in 1935, but, as stated, 
got back up to 132.2 in 1936. 

“These hop-skip figures have little 
meaning, taken by themselves, and the 
novice at analyses would dispose of them 
by saying the American taste changes 
from time to time. But, as matter of 
fact, it does not, on the average, so far 
as eating meat is concerned. 
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“American farms were keyed to ab- 
normally high production of wheat and 
meat during the World War. With the 
war past and most foreign nations on 
the very heavy debtor side of the 
ledger, or actually bankrupt, foreign 
farming began to dig in as never before 
in a desperate effort to produce at home 
what they had no money to buy abroad. 
It was raise it or starve. 


Still Keyed Up 


“But American farms were still keyed 
up to high production, though dropping 
off somewhat with the loss of export 
markets for beef, hogs, and wheat. In 
1918 there were 50,208,000 beef cattle 
on farms in the United States. In 1923 
this figure had dropped to 45,285,000. 
But in that year the swine population 
reached the peak of the first 35 years 
of the century, with 69,304,000. 

“In 1924, with this heavy surplus of 
cattle and hogs, prices came down, and 
you ate more meat than in any other 
year of the 35. Cattle and hog popula- 
tion decreased, on the average, in the 
next six years; but everybody felt rich— 
or was sure he was going to be rich— 
in 1928 and 1929, hence prices went up, 
affecting the middle- and low-income 
classes most, and meat consumption 
dropped off, particularly in the year 
following the 1929 business crash. The 
average per capita consumption of 
meat was down to 132.8 pounds in 1930. 

“The cattle population held up fairly 
well, with 63,003,000 in that year, but 
hog population had dropped to 55,705,- 
000, from the high of 69,304,000 in 1923. 
The great export market for hams and 
other hog products virtually had been 
wiped out. Hard times in 1930 were 
taking their toll of meat buying. Prices 
went down during the depression. Hogs 
brought $4 per 100 pounds in 1930, as 
against $14.15 in 1920. But, with prices 
down, the consumption of all meats 
continued to drop to the lowest point, 
in 1935, in the previous 35 years—only 
120.8 pounds per capita. Many people 
could not buy meat at any price... . 

“In 1935, with general business and 
employment picking up to improve the 
nation’s purchasing power, there were 
produced 6,711,000,000 pounds of beef, 
but 10,000,000 pounds less than had been 
produced in 1933, and 903,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1934, the year of the great 
slaughter. More beef, less money in the 
kitchen in 1934, hence the lower price. 
Less beef, more money in 1935, hence the 
prices began to rise in that year. 

“In 1935 there were produced 5,696,- 
000,000 pounds of pork (exclusive of 
lard), or 4,028,000,000 pounds less than 
in 1933 and 2,743,000,000 less than in 
1934. More pork, less money in 1934, 
hence the lower price. Less pork, more 
money in 1935, hence prices rising. 

“There is encouragement in the fact 
that for the year 1936 production of 
beef and pork was approximately 10 
per cent higher than in 1934—the year 
of the drought, slaughter of cattle in- 
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stead of feeding them and preserving 
the herds, corn-hog program which 
threw large volumes of pork onto the 
market but also depleted the hog herds. 

“While the herds and production of 
beef and pork continue below normal, 
and with the population of the United 
States constantly increasing, prices must 
continue high. That is one factor. Be- 
sides that, at all times there is the 
factor of the level of purchasing power 
of the general public. If that comes up, 
the tendency would be to maintain high 
prices. The general purchasing power 
is high enough today to move the 
amount of meat produced at high prices. 

“There is a general and serious mis- 
understanding as to how prices are 
made. The housewife is inclined to be- 
lieve that the meat retailer, or the 
packer, or the farmer, or some unholy 
alliance of them fixes the retail price 
of meat. 


She Sets the Price 


“The fact is the housewife sets the 
retail price. Every pound of live beef 
and pork that enters a packing-house is 
bought in competition. The farmer gets 
the best price he can, and he desperately 
needs it.... 

“Every retailer and every packer is 
willing to buy at a price on which he 
can make a reasonable profit. But if 
he offers less than his competitor, he 
loses the business. The daily and weekly 
volume of retail sales throughout the 
country determines what shall be tomor- 
row’s price of meat. If all housewives 
should stop buying meat for a month, 
most of the packers and retailers would 
close their doors. 

“There is no monopoly in the meat 
business. There is a small margin of 
profit for the packer and retailer, and 
only by volume of trade can either hope 
to stay in business. The law of supply 
and demand is supreme. The supply is 
determined by the weather and the num- 
ber of farmers willing to take a chance 
on raising stock.” 


ORDERLY MARKETING 
THE ONLY ANSWER * 
BY CHARLES A. MYERS 


HAT IS THE PICTURE THAT 

is gradually unfolded to one who 
has seen the packing business through 
the packer’s own plants and eyes on a 
Swift Tour?; 

In Chicago we were taken to the main 
office and there, apparently with utter 
frankness, allowed to listen first to the 
account of receipts on the major mar- 
kets, which receipts, after the unprece- 





*A report reprinted from “Cow Country,” 
organ of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associ- 
ation. Mr. Myers is vice-president of that 
organization. 

yEvery year Swift and Company invites a 
group of western stockmen on a “Swift Tour” 
—a trip to Swift plants in Chicago and the 
East, arranged so that guests may see the 
“inner working of the organization.” 


dented volume of the previous week, 
still continued too heavy for the market 
to absorb readily. This, with reports 
from eastern outlets telling of bad con- 
gestion, caused orders to go out to the 
packer buyers on all markets. The or- 
ders read something like this: 

“Receipts continue heavy. Eastern 
outlets badly clogged. Try buy 50 to 75 
cents lower than close of last week. If 
you cannot do this, buy only moderate 
supply, 60 to 75 per cent of what you 
would otherwise take.” 

Buyers went to work on these in- 
structions and accomplished the desired 
results, either buying lower or limiting 
purchases. The head buyer on one mar- 
ket wired next morning that he had 
been unable to purchase cattle lower 
and had bought a normal supply. He 
was quickly put in line for the next day 
by an appropriate message. 

These tactics resulted in two things; 
namely, lowered packing-house cost and 
curtailed supply. 


No Collusion 


I very much doubt that there is any 
collusion among the big interests. Uni- 
formity of result is obtained, according 
to my best judgment, through the fact 
that certain conditions reacting on 
minds similarly trained naturally bring 
the same conclusions and produce con- 
certed action. I know this is contrary 
to general belief, but I believe my 
theory is tenable. 

In Boston we were again given oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. The packers 
undoubtedly lost money on the stocks 
they had on hand when the market 
broke, and they were directing their 
efforts toward moving this higher priced 
stuff over to the consumer as rapidly as 
possible even though it entailed some 
loss, to make room for the meat which 
the larger receipts had enabled them 
to secure at much lower prices. At 
every wholesale market we _ visited, 
whether in New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston, we noted this movement: 

“Take as little loss as possible, but 
get the stuff that has been bought be- 
fore the break in prices out of the 
coolers and into the consumers’ kettles 
as rapidly as possible, then, with beef 
bought 3 to 4 cents lower, we should be 
able to sell at prices more satisfactory 
to the consumer and still make some 
money.” 

I wonder if my readers will get the 
real meaning of the above notes and 
what is to follow. 


No Rule or Reason 


The week before I started on the tour 
there were runs of cattle of unprece- 
dented volume on every western market. 
Denver had 20,000; Omaha, 30,000. 
Without rule or season, in a totally 
unco-ordinated, undisciplined manner, a 
host of cattlemen had come to the con- 
clusion that that was the time to mar- 
ket their stock. Down a thousand wind- 
ing trails to the railroads they came 
and on to the central markets, which 
they glutted in supreme degree with 
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unsalable cattle in scores and scores, or 
if the animals did change hands it was 
at sharply lower prices. The next day 
and the next and the next week in 
varying volume; but, considering the 
first Monday’s glut, always too many. 
A mighty river of cattle coming down 
to the falls and relentlessly, resistlessly 
pouring over and down into the market 
hoppers—and there the packer takes 
charge. 


If we will not limit our supplies to 
the market needs, he will. If we cannot 
limit our supplies to the market needs, 
he can. Dispassionate as the tide, and 
as pitiless, the buyers go to work. And 
let me say right here that the packer 
is only in a minor degree to blame for 
this condition. Through his feeding 
operations and direct buying he can 
undoubtedly influence the market at 
times, but with those major gluts such 
as I have described he has nothing to 
do, and those are the ones that break 
the market $2, $3, $4 in 10 days. I 
have been an eyewitness of the whole 
process the last two weeks. 


Packer Dams the Stream 


So the packer, who has systematic, 
complete, daily knowledge of the needs 
of his national outlets, adjusts his vol- 
ume and price to those needs. The 
packer has dammed the stream at the 
market centers. But is that the right 
place? 

Let me illustrate. At last we have a 
dam across the Colorado River that 
gives vast quantities of electric power 
and creates a lake 120 miles long; but 
each year the river brings down mil- 
lions of tons of silt and the best engi- 
neers that I can get close to esti- 
mate that in from 85 to 125 years it 
will have displaced the water and Lake 
Mead will be a fine alluvial plain. Then 
what will happen is very plain. As the 
water storage capacity of the great lake 
lessens, they will begin to build 10,000 
little reservoirs on the headwaters of 
the Green and Grand rivers, where the 
water is comparatively clear and the 
silting process, if it occurs at all, is 
very slow. This water will be turned 
down the river according to the needs. 
In other words, time will have proved 
that the dam, except for distribution of 
electric power, is in the wrong place. 


Time has already proved that the 
packer dam at the markets is in the 
wrong place as far as the producers 
of cattle are concerned, because at that 
point they have lost control of their 
product; they cannot back up if they 
wish to; all they can do is take their 
medicine and go home. A packer wants 
so much profit per pound and large 
volume, but volume means nothing to 
the average producer. What he is striv- 
ing for is cost of production on his little 
bunch of live stock plus enough to help 
feed and clothe his family, and when he 
subjects his stock to the hazards of the 
market, all too frequently he fails to 
obtain what he is striving for. 
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What can we do about all this? Or- 
derly marketing is the only answer—to 
dam the stream before it passes out of 
control of the producer. But how can 
we reach this end? Will “moral suasion” 
do it? Or will those fellows who con- 
sider themselves a little smarter than 
the average man and who stay outside 
and unbalance the work of voluntary 
organizations defeat our purpose? Or 
must we, at the risk of our democracy 
itself, resort to legal force to bring 
these nonco-operators into line? Or, last 
and worst, must we resort to that thing 
that has been anathema to our western 
stockmen, the “processing tax,” to ac- 
complish our result? 





“Take those pork chops offa the scales, Adolph—! wanno 
weigh the baby!” 


My experience of the last two weeks 
has thrown this problem into high re- 
lief. Dramatically have I seen the 
packer transform the unorganized, dis- 
orderly marketing of the rural world 
into the orderly, systematical marketing 
of business men. 

What are we going to do about it? 

a * * 


I am more convinced than ever that 
government grading of beef would be a 
great help to our industry and of great 
relief to the consumers. 

One of the Swift executives in Boston 
grew quite eloquent on the helplessness 
of the housewife—that she needed to 
have somebody or something that she 
could trust when she was trying to se- 
lect meat in the open market. The 
grades, the qualities, everything that 
should go to the making of prices were 
almost incomprehensible to her. His 
thought was that it was only through a 
friendly retailer that she could hope to 
obtain uniform meats that would give 
satisfaction in her household. 

He went into a great deal more de- 
tail than I have given here, but when 
he finished I congratulated him on hav- 
ing made the best argument that I have 
ever listened to for government grading 
of beef, because this would give her in- 
formation that she could trust, and, if 
she could get uniformly good results by 
purchasing certain grades of beef, I am 








sure that it would encourage her to buy 
a great deal more of our product. 

This thought was further accentuated 
when I found that some retailers were 
cutting off the packer’s grading stamp 
in order to sell meat ungraded, two, 
three, sometimes four grades above 
where the packer had placed it. They 
said that this was done because the top 
grades of meat were so high in price 
that they had to sell at cost; that, if 
they put the ordinary retail profit on 
these top grades, they wouldn’t sell at 
all. 

Consequently our 19-cent-on-the-hoof 
cattle were going into consumption 
practically at cost, and the butcher 
was making his money by taking some 
of the lower classes of meat and by re- 
grading, selling at considerably higher 
price than the quality warranted, fool- 
ing the housewife, and restricting our 
outlets. In my mind, this could be 
changed very materially if a stamp that 
the butcher might not remove could be 
put on by a disinterested party. 


STOCKMEN’S MEETINGS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


ILLIAM B. WRIGHT, OF 

Deeth, Nevada, was_ re-elected 
president of the Nevada State Cattle 
Association at a meeting recently held 
in Elko. It is his third term as pres- 
ident of the organization. Walter Gil- 
more, of Metropolis, and Archie Dewar, 
of Lee, are vice-presidents. 

Speakers included James G. Scrug- 
ham, Nevada’s representative in Con- 
gress; Floyd Forbes, western represent- 
ative of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers; F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, who told the gathering that the 
repeated foot-and-mouth disease out- 
breaks in England are warning that we 
must continue our present policy of 
isolation from the disease-infested coun- 
tries; and Milton B. Badt, attorney, 
who discussed the Taylor Grazing Act 
fee suit. The action, brought by a 
group of Nevada stockmen, contends 
that collection of fees under the act is 
illegal. 

Action by the association in legisla- 
tive matters called for strong opposition 
to a processing tax in the farm bill; 
defeat of the wage-hour bill unless pro- 
visions are made to guarantee increased 
remuneration for live stock; enactment 
of national animal theft measure in its 
original form; opposition to transfer of 
jurisdiction over loading and unloading 
facilities at stock yards from Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Packers and 
Stock Yards Administration. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was asked to deny petition for increase 
in long-haul rates; the Pettengill long- 
and-short-haul bill was opposed. 

The present voluntary plan for con- 
trol of Bang’s disease was requested 
continued. 
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Opposition was expressed to expan- 
sion of the Taylor Grazing Act admin- 
istration unit “into a huge governmental 
bureau, as it would tend to develop 
bureaucratic rule.” 

Reamortization of subsisting loans on 
a fair basis, and adjustment or remis- 
sion of accrued penalty payments and 
retirement of 5 to 6 per cent federal 
land bank bonds by issuance of lower 
interest rate bonds was recommended. 

Elko was chosen as the convention 
city in 1938. 

* * * 

The National Farmers’ Union, meet- 
ing recently in Oklahoma City, recom- 
mended the nationalization of industry, 
with the government operating rail- 
roads, factories, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and public utilities and control- 
ling national resources. Other resolu- 
tions suggested that individual wealth 
be limited to $500,000 and that pensions 
be given all workers displaced by labor- 
saving machinery. 

* * * 

S. C. Fullerton, of Miami, Oklahoma, 
and H. D. Miller, of Marley, Iowa, were 
re-elected president and vice-president, 
respectively, of the Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association at a meeting held 
recently. Directors are: J. Garrett 
Tolan, Pleasant Plains, Illinois; O. V. 
Battles, Yakima, Washington; E. H. 
Schloeman, Mankato, Minnesota; Sen- 
ator D. E. Lantz, of Congerville, Illi- 
nois; Charles T. Neale, Gordonville, 
Virginia. 

+ he 

Reward of $50 for information lead- 
ing to arrest and conviction of anyone 
stealing live stock from association 
members will be paid by the Logan 
County Live Stock Protective Associa- 
tion at Sterling, Colorado. A. A. Smith 
and A. E. Propst, both of Sterling, are 
president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. 

* * * 

A strong resolution opposing com- 
mercial relations with foot-and-mouth 
disease infected countries that would 
allow importation of products capable 
of introducing the disease into this 
country was adopted by the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
at meeting held in Chicago. The recent 
foot-and-mouth epidemic in Europe, it 
was pointed out, has shown that the 
disease can break through “the strongest 
live-stock sanitary cordons along the 
channels of commerce in animals and 
animal products.” 

* * * 

Opposition to the principles embodied 
in the Black-Connery wage-hour bill 
was voiced by the National Co-opera- 
tive Council on the grounds that its 
enactment would place additional finan- 
cial burdens on the farmer and would 
result in “a long step from government 
by law toward government by men.” 
The council is comprised of major co- 
operative groups handling citrus, dairy 
products, cotton, live stock, and other 
commodities for 1,600,000 members. 
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F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, in 
a letter to the California Wool Growers’ 
Association expresses fear of “real dan- 
ger that a bill may pass that would 
make possible, and not improbable, a 
transfer of the Forest Service to the 
Department of the Interior or the de- 
partment of conservation, as it is pro- 
posed to be called.” He advised members 
to “let Secretary Wallace know you are 


opposed.” 
* * * 


Secretary Wesley Swan, of Livermore, 
Colorado, announced recently that thirty- 
five members of the Larimer County 
Stock Growers’ Association joined in 
contributing 25 calves toward local, 
state, and national association work. 
Numerous live-stock organizations in 
the West are using the “calf plan” as a 
successful method of financing the local 
group and paying dues to state and 
national associations. 


* * * 


Frank C. Clarke, of Laytonville, Cali- 
fornia, and L. A. Manor, of Williams, 
were re-elected president and _ vice- 
president, respectively, of the California 
Wool Growers’ Association at its annual 
convention held in San ‘Francisco. 

Resolutions adopted favored the Mc- 
Carran live-stock theft bill, the Petten- 
gill long-and-short-haul bill, continuance 
of sales tax, and amendments to the 
surtax law; and opposed increase in 
freight rates on sheep and wool, plan 
for one-house legislature in California, 
diversion of social security taxes, and 
restriction of truck transportation. 

Extension of game refuges for deer 
and antelope was opposed in report of 
the Grazing Committee; approval was 
given to the policy of controlled brush 
burning. The association opposed trans- 
fer of the area under jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service to the Department of In- 
terior. “Further continuance of the 
Soil Conservation Act as now applied” 
was opposed. 

* * 

At recent annual session at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, the National Grange 
expressed itself in favor of— 

Improved roads; crop insurance; low 
farm interest rates; co-operatives; rural 
electrification; marketing agreements; 
stimulating industrial uses for farm 
products; conserving forests and wild 
life under Department of Agriculture; 
heavier duties on oils, fats, and nuts; 
sound currency; graduated land tax; 
grouping of agricultural bureaus in De- 
partment of Agriculture; keeping Fed- 
eral Trade Commission free from poli- 
tics; local relief administration; weed 
control; income tax for government 
officials; 4-H clubs, Future Farmers, 
and youth encouragement; poultry and 
live-stock theft laws; registration of 
aliens and deportation of those refusing 
naturalization; excise tax on foreign 
tapioca, sago, and cassava starches; 
amendments to improve social security; 





education on effects of narcotics and 
intoxicants; penalties for intoxicated 
driving; truth-in-fabrics law; independ- 
ence of farm organizations. 

It opposed diversion of gasoline tax 
to use other than highways; transfer 
of Forestry Department to Department 
of Interior, and creation of department 
of conservation; “train length” bill; de- 
priving Supreme Court of power to pass 
on constitutionality of laws; ratification 
of Argentine pact; legalized gambling; 
admission of Hawaii to statehood; ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages; con- 
tinued issuance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties; importation of dried eggs. 

* * * 


Resolution opposing a processing tax 
on cattle was adopted at a meeting of 
the Amador-El Dorado Live Stock As- 
sociation, branch of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, held at Ione, 
California, November 13. 

* * * 


The national foreign trade council 
recently declared against “experimental 
compulsory controls” over agricultural 
production and recommended immediate 
ratification of the sanitary convention 
with Argentina, “not only as a matter 
of justice, but specifically to remove the 
dangerous precedent of placing an un- 
justified embargo on the products of an 
entire country instead of upon the prod- 
ucts of that section alone wherein may 
be actual danger.” 


* * * 


Representatives of the United States 
and Canadian cattle industry conferred 
recently on a plan to regulate imports of 
Canadian cattle. There was no announce- 
ment as to whether any agreement to 
spread the shipments was made. Cattle- 
men on both sides of the border have 
asked that some form of regulation of 
imports be imposed to prevent price- 
breaking shipments. 


JAN. 13-15—FORTY-FIRST AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK ASSOCIATION, CHEY- 
ENNE, WYO. 

Jan. 7-13—Ogden Live Stock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Jan. 15-22—National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 26-28—Convention of National 
Wool Growers’ Ass’n, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 6—Houston Fat Stock 


Show, Houston, Tex. 
Mar. 2-4—Convention of Kansas 
Live Stock Ass’n, Wichita, Kan. 


Mar. 8-10—Convention of Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Ass’n, San Antonio, Texas. ; 

Mar. 11-20—Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

June 7-9—Intermountain Junior Fat 
Stock Show, North Salt Lake, 
Utah. 
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CHEYENNE CONVENTION 


GAIN WE CALL ATTENTION TO 
A the 41st Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at Cheyenne on January 13-15. Al- 
ready reports from practically every 
western state indicate that a large 
crowd will be on hand, and one that will 
be more representative of the cattle in- 
dustry in the range country than any 
that has met in years. 

As the time nears, new problems of 
outstanding importance are coming up 
for consideration. There is before us 
the question of a flat increase in all 
railroad rates. Recognizing the fact 
that the railroad’s plight is an unenvi- 
able one, shippers are not convinced that 
raising rates will solve the problem. It 
will divert business to the trucks, and 
quite likely railroad labor will demand 
further increases in compensation, so 
that little benefit, if any, would remain 
to the railroads, while industry would be 
saddled with another burden. Legisla- 
tion is being written providing for rigid 
control of farm production, and this is 
necessarily of major concern to the live- 
stock industry. Wages-and-hours legis- 
lation, the reorganization bill, and con- 
templated treaties with Canada and 
Great Britain are other problems. 

There will be at the convention the 
annual important conference of those 
specially interested in the prevention of 
live-stock theft. This has become one 
of the most important features of the 
annual meeting. Stockmen will renew 
their demand for the American market 
for the American producer and will 
protest against ratification of the Ar- 
gentine pact or processing taxes on live 
stock or live-stock products. 

The program, while still incomplete, 
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promises to be fully up to the usual 
high standard. Every major field with 
which the industry is concerned will be 
covered by capable speakers. Time will 
be left for discussion from the floor. 
One of the special features will be a 
cooking school under the auspices of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and the Wyoming State Tribune and 
Wyoming Eagle. 

Get your reservations in early. Hotel 
room rates are: Plains—single, bath, 
$2.50, $8.50, $4, and $5 (double, $4, $5, 
$6, and $7); single, without bath, $1.50 
up (double, $2.50 up); parlor suites, $9. 
Capitol—single, bath, $2 (double, $2.50); 
single, front, without bath, $1.50 
(double, $2); single, inside, without 
bath, $1 (double, $1.50). New Moffatt 
—single, bath, $2.50 (double, $3); 
single, without bath, $1.25 and $1.50 
(double, $1.75 and $2). The local com- 
mittee gives assurance that everyone 
will be well taken care of. 


Low round-trip fares are in effect 
from all points in western territory to 
Cheyenne. First-class fares will be 
based on 2% cents a mile and coach 
fares approximately 1.9 cents a mile, 
with return limit of 30 days. Consult 
your local ticket agent. 


If you miss the Cheyenne Convention 
you will miss one of the highlights of 
the live-stock industry for the year 1938. 


THE FARM PROGRAM 


S THIS IS BEING WRITTEN, BOTH 
houses of Congress are debating 
hotly the question of whether or not the 
new farm bill is to contain a paragraph 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture dic- 
tatorial powers over both production and 
marketing of many of our major crops. 
Demand for such control in the shape 
of marketing quotas and penalties for 
sales in amount of excess of quotas 
comes from those who originally advo- 
cated less drastic means of control. It is, 
in fact, an admission that so far the 
AAA has not been a full success. 

But, instead of frankly admitting this 
and facing about, with the object of 
helping the farmer in indirect ways, 
doing something about the neglected 
problems of distribution, protecting him 
in the American market, promoting the 
consumption of his product, finding new 
outlets for surpluses in industrial uses 
at home and in foreign fields, if that is 
possible, they seek to correct one mis- 
take with what is almost certain to be 
a bigger one. 

Had it not been for the droughts of 
1934 and 1936, the AAA long ago would 
have had to meet the situation which 
now exists. Failure to solve the farm- 
er’s problem by means of crop control 
must be evident when it is considered 
that production during the life of the 
AAA has been far below normal in most 
major commodities; and yet, with only 
one good average crop of corn and wheat 





(in 1937) and a bumper crop of cotton, 
already they find themselves in trouble. 
Corn loans are being made at the rate 
of 50 cents a bushel, which means that 
if as much corn is produced in 1938 as 
in 1937 the problem will be just that 
much more acute. The proposed bill 
provides drastic control of the corn crop 
only in a specified commercial area, Un- 
doubtedly there will be an immediate 
increase in production outside that area 
and a switch to barley and other feed 
crops more than to make up for any 
restriction placed upon corn production. 

That is the main trouble with the 
whole program. It dislocates production 
but does not stop it. In order to provide 
protection for the less efficient farmers 
it necessarily keeps them in business, 
whereas the natural law of economics 
would force them into other fields if left 
to themselves. The serious thing about 
the business is that one step inevitably 
leads to another. If marketing quotas 
and penalties are provided on certain 
crops and in certain areas this year, 
almost certainly the demand will soon 
come to extend the areas and to include 
other crops, until even live stock is 
reached—and we shall have agriculture 
under a complete dictatorship. 


It would be a dreary outlook, were it 
not for the fact that the American 
farmer probably will not accept such 
restrictions upon his rights even though 
Congress, in a mistaken sense of con- 
sideration for the farmer, does so, There 
will be a new crop of bootleggers, boot- 
legging corn and wheat, and it will take 
a spy on every farm to stop them. Can 
anyone picture a judge fining a man or 
sentencing him to prison because, after 
three or four years of crop failure—and 
such has been the condition west of the 
Missouri River—he sold a wagonload 
of corn more than the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the county agent said he 
could sell. 

Let us hope that before the bill be- 
comes law sanity will prevail, the com- 
pulsory features stricken out, and the 
American farmer left free to run his 
own farm without creating an army of 
officeholders to tell him how to farm, 
how much to produce, and how much to 
sell. 


LIVE STOCK OUTLOOK 


ELDOM HAS THE PICTURE CON- 
fronting the  live-stock industry 
changed so rapidly as it has in recent 
weeks. Early in the fall there seemed 
nothing in sight to prevent disposition 
of the West’s annual crop of feeder 
cattle and lambs at good prices. Sud- 
denly all is changed. The country has 
the jitters. Bankers are scared. Feeder 
buyers are cautious. The marketing sea- 
son starting out so rosy is ending in 
more or less confusion. 
There have been two major causes for 
the situation. First, relatively high meat 
prices, and second, a general business 
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recession. The high price received for 
a very limited number of long-finished 
cattle has been broadcast from one end 
of the country to the other. Back of the 
upshot was an acute shortage of such 
cattle, due to the drought of 1936, and 
the fact that there is a limited trade in 
eastern metropolitan centers for such 
beef, regardless of price. Such beef is 
entirely in the luxury class and of no 
special concern in the regular trade. 
Whenever such a situation develops, 
it always kicks back on the live-stock 
industry and does untold damage. No 
attention is paid to the liberal supplies 
of good cattle available, the current pro- 
ducer prices of which should put the 
beef within reach of all. There seems to 
be some suspicion that because top 
prices were out of line retailers in some 
instances at least unduly marked up 
other grades. To that extent consumer 
resistance was justified. Now that the 


situation is adjusting itself, all agencies 
interested should combine to bring down 
prices at shops, hotels, and dining-cars 
to line up with current prices paid pro- 
ducers. The National Live Stock and 
Meat Board can well serve the industry 
to that end. 

As to the second major cause, the 
business recession. Few people if any 
had anticipated it. Thousands have lost 
their jobs; purchasing power is reduced. 
Unless the government reverses its an- 
nounced policy of staying within pre- 
scribed relief limits, there will be little 
taking up of slack from that source. It 
is not believed that this recession will 
develop into a major depression, but it 
may have a telling effect on business 
conditions for some months. In the 
meantime, due to the large corn crop, 
there is a considerable increase in num- 
ber of cattle and sheep on feed, and re- 
ports from Canada indicate that large 


F. S. Messersmith, 
Alliance, Nebr. 


FFERS load of 

heifers and two 
loads of bulls, all sired 
by our own son of 
Prince Domino or a 
son of Prince Domino 
4th or some _ double 
grandson, and out of 
cows of same breeding. 
Well-grown, well-condi- 
tioned, but not pam- 
pered. 
I shall be at Cheyenne Con- 


vention to see those inter- 
ested. 


Our new herd bull, Real Prince 41st, bought from Kimberling Bros. “The best calf he 


ever sold,” says Chas. Kimberling. He fits into our regular breeding plan, following own 
sons of Prince Domino and daughters of him, Prince Domino 4th, and Beau Aster. 


Some of the fourteen two-year-old bred heifers and twenty open heifers 
for sale now. 
Also two carloads serviceable aged bulls for sale. 


STOCKMEN 





who expect to attend the National Western Stock 
Show, be sure to see our entries in Carlot Bull 


Class and Senior and Junior Bull Calf classes. 


William Painter Hereford Company 
ROGGEN, COLORADO 


Phone 17F3 


WILLIAM PAINTER 


STAFFORD PAINTER 





numbers are in feed-lots in Ontario 
awaiting the new quota on January 1. 

It would seem, therefore, that there 
should be some revision of earlier esti- 
mates of prices likely to be in evidence 
when the feed-lots are emptied after the 
turn of the year. There does not appear 
to be, on the whole, however, any major 
oversupply of meat in sight. If feeders 
get panicky, chaotic conditions will pre- 
vail just as long as they are in that 
mood. If, however, every effort is made 
to get retail prices onto a sound basis 
and to encourage consumption within 
the limits possible, a major disaster 
should be prevented. It is a time for 
cool heads and stout hearts. Credit 
agencies can help by refraining from 
pressure to collect loans. There is still 
no major overproduction of meat ani- 
mals in this country, and the situation 
will adjust itself to a sound basis if 
given half a chance. 

If Congress takes early action in the 
regular session to lighten the tax bur- 
den on industry and passes other mea- 
sures to encourage and speed up busi- 
ness, there should be a quicker recov- 
ery than now is forecast. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


UTBREAKS OF FOOT-AND- 

mouth disease across the Atlantic, 
disturbing news there, should make re- 
assuring news here. The disease is ram- 
pant in France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Holland. It has broken out in Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and Italy. They 
wonder where it will cease. 

This news will show proponents of the 
Argentine sanitary convention that 
stockmen have good cause for their fight 
against that pact. It ought to convince 
them that the stockmen are right. And 
it should be final assurance against any 
tampering with our present sanitary 
laws. 

We on this side of the ocean have had 
outbreaks of the disease. We saw it in 
1914 spread like wildfire to more than 
a score of states, starting from scraps 
from a Michigan butcher shop that was 
selling South American meat. We shall 
have to fight it again if we take chances 
with imports as the Continent and Eng- 
land do. 

Look at the list of various theories of 
the sources of the English outbreaks: 
Packing straw, wheels of cars from the 
Continent, migratory birds, marrow 
bones from Argentine meat, rinds from 
Polish and other eastern European 
bacon, raw material products from in- 
fected countries. 

Which of these is the real source of 
the present epidemic in England may 
some day be learned. They are all 
plausible suspect. But the point is that 
as long as England imports from or is 
close to countries that have the disease 
she is in danger, and that goes for any 
other country. England has had the dis- 
ease in the past. She will get it again; 
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for she cannot do without her meat im- 
orts. 

And that, too, is just the point of the 
American argument—we need not, and 
must not, take the chances. We must 
hold to our only proved safeguard—the 
wide ocean as a barrier. 





Chendore Augustus Walters 


HEODORE AUGUSTUS WALTERS, 

First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, died on November 27 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Death was due to pneu- 
monia following on an operation. 

Mr. Walters, who was 61, came to 
Washington from Idaho early in the 
Roosevelt administration. Only a few 
weeks ago he made an inspection tour 
of the grazing districts of the West. 
He had been assigned by Secretary 
Ickes to direct grazing administration 
and land matters generally. 

He was born in a two-room log house 
on a farm near Dubuque, Iowa. He re- 
ceived his education in the _ public 
schools and Upper Iowa University at 
Fayette, putting himself through this 
university and through law school by 
teaching. 





Walter Adamson 


ALTER ADAMSON, 42, OF CODY, 

Nebraska, was discovered shot to 
death in the cab of his truck on the 
Niobrara Forest Reserve south of Nen- 
zel, Nebraska, where he leased grazing 
land. 

Charged with the crime is William 
Tillotson, 27-year-old employee of the 
Adamson ranch, who is reported to have 
confessed the killing. 

Mr. Adamson was born in Cherry 
County, Nebraska, and received his 
early education in Nebraska. He had de- 
voted his entire time to the ranching 
business. He was president of the Cody 
National Farm Loan Association, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Niobrara Forest 
Users’ Association, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, and a 
member of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association. 

He is survived by his widow, a son 
and daughter, his mother, two brothers, 
and a sister. 





Charles 11. 0. King 


( W. T. KING, 71, died re- 
cently at Newport Beach, California, 
after a long illness. 

The King family, of which Charles W. 
T. King was the last, came to this coun- 
try from England 45 years ago. Mr. 
King’s uncle started a cattle outfit in 
Big Chino Valley (Arizona) in 1891. A 
partnership was later formed and the 
outfit became known as King Brothers 
Ranch, embracing several thousand acres 
of land. Three years ago the ranch was 
sold to Jerome O. Eddy, of Skull Valley, 
Arizona. 


December, 1987 


Is lt a 
Good Beef Animal 
You Want? 


No true cattle breeder, purebred or commercial, 
ever loses sight of the fact the ultimate end of all 
cattle is the “butcher’s block.” Only as we produce 
the ideal bullock, can we hope for success in our 
breeding operations. 


WHR Prince Domino Herefords 


have proved time after time they are this kind. 
The Chicago INTERNATIONAL is the greatest 
fat cattle show in the world. See what WHR bred 
steers have done in the individual steer contest 
at the International. 


1932 1 FIRST, 2 SECONDS 
— Champion Hereford Steer, Reserve Champion Steer of 
ow 


1933 acnelar Hereford Steer 
1934 { Seconp 


1936 2 FIRSTS, 1 SECOND, 1 THIRD 
Champion Hereford Steer, Reserve Champion Steer of Show 


Pater, 
ee etal see 9 





1937 1 FIRST 
Champion Hereford Steer, Reserve Champion Steer of Show 
Buy WHR Bulls for Best Results 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


WHR Togo Domino, Reserve Champion Steer, Chicago International 1937 
Seld at Auction 60c per Ib., netting $570.00 
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NORMANDY 
HOTEL 


Stockmen’s Stopping-Place 


Popular Prices 


1516 Capitol Avenue 


CHEYENNE 








MOFFATT 
HOTEL 


20714 West 17th Street 


Cheyenne 
POPULAR PRICES 





STEP IN 


to the 


Plains Barber Shop 


(At Cheyenne’s Plains Hotel) 


PLAINS 


PHARMACY 


MISS SAYLOR’S CANDY 


PLAINS HOTEL 
Cheyenne 


Palace Pharmacy 


1622 Carey Avenue 
Cheyenne 


Agent for Franklin Vaccines 


and Supplies 





PIONEER 


Printing 


Company 


213 West Eighteenth Street 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 











GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


HE RECONVENING CONGRESS, 
set to the task of aiding the farmer 
first, has spent the past several weeks in 
farm bill debate. Both the House and the 
Senate measures outline a program based 
on continuation of present soil conserva- 
tion practices and payments. The Sen- 
ate bill provides for compulsory control 
to prevent surpluses. The House bill 
differs mainly in the severity of penalties 
and methods of limiting production. 
There is opposition to compulsory con- 
trol. The President has intimated that 
the legislation must be on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, or it will be vetoed. He said 
that it must not interfere with budget 
balancing plans. In both bills there re- 
mains the problem of how to finance the 
program, estimated to require $200,000,- 
000 a year more than the present $500,- 
000,000 program. Lastly, there is the 
job or ironing out the bills into one 
measure. 
* * BS 
The wage-hours bill, No. 2 bill on the 
special session program, is scheduled for 
a test in the House about the middle of 
December, after being bottled for months 
in committee. Proposed changes call for 
a single administration under the Depart- 
ment of Labor, instead of the five-man 
board, to administer the act. The A. F. 
of L. is reported to desire a 40-cent-an- 
hour minimum wage and 40-hour maxi- 
mum work week, with the Department of 
Justice as the enforcement agency and 
no differential in working conditions ac- 
cording to location. Many farm and 
agricultural groups are opposing the bill 
on the ground that it would increase cost 
of purchases by the farmer, lower his 
selling prices because of higher process- 
ing and marketing costs, and raise his 


labor outlays. 
oe * 


J. A. Carnes, of Duncan, Oklahoma, 
has been re-elected director of the farm 
credit board of the Wichita FCA, for a 
three-year term beginning January 1, 
1938. The seven-member farm credit 
board, to which Carnes is elected, directs 
operations of the Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, the Production Credit Corporation, 
and the Bank for Co-operatives, which 
constitute the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion of Wichita. 

* * * 

Three new regional laboratories for 
investigation of problems of agriculture 
were outstanding developments last year 
in the program of scientific research in 
which states are co-operating with the 
federal government, says James T. Jar- 
dine, experiment stations head, in his an- 
nual report to Secretary Wallace. A 
laboratory for study of animal parasites 
in the Southeast, one for development of 
swine breeding in the north-central 


states, and a third for sheep improve. 
ment in the range states were approved 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act. 

* * * 


Senator McCarran, of Nevada, intro. 
duced on November 26 his national ani- 
mal theft bill to cover cattle, hogs, sheep, 
horses, and mules. A similar act in the 
previous Congress included poultry. It 
was vetoed. 

ok * * 

AAA programs designed to bolster 
prices include diversion of 10,000,000 
bushels of potatoes to live-stock feed by 
payment of 15 cents a bushel to growers 
for such diversion; purchase of surplus 
rye until March 31 for milling and use 
by state relief agencies; export program 
for shelled pecans, with benefit payments 
ranging from 10 to 12 cents a pound. 
... Under consideration, press  dis- 
patches report, is a plan for use of 
government funds in a promotional cam- 
paign to expand sale of cotton textiles, 
. . . Federal purchases of surplus prod- 
ucts in eleven western states between 
August, 1933, and October, 1937, totaled 
more than $33,000,000. 

* * & 


Twenty-one dams, including the great 
Grand Coulee dam which will regulate 
the Columbia River for flood control, ir- 
rigation, navigation, and power, were in 
construction in the 1937 fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the annual report to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes by 
Commissioner John C. Page of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Of these, six were 
begun during the year. One dam, Pine 
View on the Ogden River Project in 
Utah, was completed, bringing to 138 
the grand total of dams built and placed 
in service by the bureau in 35 years. 


* * * 


Nearly 10,000 requests have been re- 
ceived by the federal land banks in the 
last 10 months for loans for purchase 
of farms, according to Land Bank Com- 
missioner Goss of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. “Borrowing to assist in 
farm purchasing has been on the in- 
crease since 1933,” he said, “while refi- 
nancing of farm indebtedness has been 
on the decline for three years.” 

* * * 


Farm foreclosures in August, number- 
ing 2,991 for all lenders, were the small- 
est for any month during the last four 
years, and for the third quarter of 
1987 foreclosures totaled 9,719, com- 
pared with 12,560 for the corresponding 
period in 19386—a decline of 23 per cent. 


* * * 


Balancing the budget through a 
$2,400,000,000-a-year national lottery is 
proposed to Congress by Representa- 
tive Edward A. Kenney, of New Jersey. 
The bill, providing for a federal “volun- 
teer tax” commission to conduct a lot- 
tery drawing every month, would, ac- 
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cording to its sponsor, be a substitute 
for surplus profits and capital gains 
taxes. 

* ¢ 

The President has recommended that 
the “authorization” of $238,000,000 of 
federal monies for highway purposes be 
canceled for the fiscal year 1939, propos- 
ing instead $100,000,000. He also recom- 
mended a limit of $125,000,000 a year 
for roads for 1940 and the next few suc- 
ceeding years. 

* ok * 

During September, farmer borrowers 
from the Farm Credit Administration 
repaid $1,350,000 more than they bor- 
rowed. That counts, not interest, but 
payments on principal, and it is the first 
time in many months that this has hap- 
pened. In the first nine months of the 
year, loans paid in full and installments 
on principal aggregated $49,313,000, 
which was only slightly less than $49,- 
581,000 borrowed during the same 
period. 

* * * 

Joel David Wolfshon, of Illinois, has 
been appointed as assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, 
taking the place left vacant by the re- 
tirement of Charles A. Obenchain. The 
General Land Office, one of the agencies 
of the government which are operating 
at a profit to the treasury, deals with 
mineral, grazing, and timber lands and 
is concerned with their disposition by 
sale or lease. 

* * * 

Message from the President calls for 
a general revision of the National Hous- 
ing Act to (1) effect further reductions 
in financing costs, (2) extend insurance 
of mortgages to types of housing opera- 
tions not now adequately provided for, 
and (3) make funds to industrial and in- 
dividual investors more easily available 
for financing of large scale operations. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace declared that he will take steps to 
bring farmers within the scope of the 
new housing program. 


RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1938 
APPROVED BY WALLACE 


HE AAA HAS ANNOUNCED AP- 

proval by Secretary Wallace of the 
1938 range conservation program, under 
which ranchers may earn payments for 
performance of practices for improving 
or conserving range land. 

The new program, with a change in 
the method of computing range-building 
allowance, is expected to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of payment. 
By basing the allowance on both graz- 
ing capacity and number of acres, lands 
where grazing capacity is low will be 
entitled to a slightly larger allowance 
than was the case in 1936 and 1937. 

Overgrazing restrictions have been 
extended to cover the entire program. 
Formerly the restrictions covered only 
reseeding by deferred grazing—with- 
holding land from grazing. Payments 
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CAPITOL HOTEL 


Next to Paramount Theater 
Dial 4489 Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Popular Rates 





Compliments of 


Cheyenne Light, Fuel 
and Power Co. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


STOCKMEN— 


We Welcome You and Hope You Can Attend 
Your 41st Annual Convention in Cheyenne 


COMPLIMENTS 


BELL PACKING CO. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Builder’s Hardware, Fishing Tackle, Guns, Ammunition, Etc. 


THE MARTIN HARDWARE 


JOHN A, MARTIN, Manager 
STOVES, RANGES, PAINTS, AND GLASS 
322 West 17th Street Incorporated 1889 Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Welcome, Stockmen! 


ROEDEL HARDWARE CO. 


317 West 16th Street 
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will be withheld where overgrazing is 
permitted. 

The payment for deferred grazing 
will be 60 per cent of the range-building 
allowance when at least 25 per cent of 
the range land on the ranch is not 
grazed for a specified period, propor- 
tional payments to apply when stock is 
withheld from less than the 25 per cent. 
Payment for “natural reseeding by de- 
ferred grazing” has been increased in 
most areas. 

The 17 states in which the program 
will be effective are: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

Practices and rates of payments are 
approximately the same as in 1937. The 
practices, some of which will be avail- 
able only in certain states and under 
certain conditions, include reseeding 
range land by deferred grazing, artifi- 
cial reseeding, contour listing, furrow- 
ing or subsoiling, constructing spreader 
dams, terraces, earthen tanks, reservoirs 
and masonry dams, drilling or digging 
wells, developing springs and _ seeps, 
planting trees, cultivating and main- 
taining a stand of trees, establishing 
fire guards, and eliminating destructive 
plants. 

No payment is provided for building 
fences, eradicating rodents, constructing 
water troughs, or limited grazing. 


An Invitation 


-~ 


While in Cheyenne give us 
the opportunity to show you 
our herd cows, which are 
kept 20 miles north of the 
city, or the bulls, at our 
Careyhurst Ranch. 


~ 


For further information 
Phone 4241 


Fencing and rodent control will be re- 
quired on many ranches as part of the 
deferred grazing practice, with increased 
payment. 

The basis for computing the range- 
building allowance will vary between 
areas. For South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia, the allowance will be 2 cents an 
acre of range land plus $1 for each 
animal unit (1 cow, 1 horse, 5 sheep or 
5 goats or equivalent) of grazing capac- 
ity. In other states the allowance will 
be 3 cents per acre plus 75 cents per 
animal unit of grazing capacity. Under 
this system the range building allow- 
ance for the 17 western states will aver- 
age slightly higher than in 1937. In 
certain counties where there are moun- 
tain meadows on range land, the allow- 
ance will include 35 cents an acre for 
these mountain meadows. 


PRIORITY REGULATIONS 
TO BE TESTED IN COURT 


HE IMPORTANT LIVINGSTON 
suit, involving Taylor Grazing Act 
priority regulations, has now been put 
in line for a major legal skirmish. 
United States Circuit Court Judge 
Orie L. Phillips, sitting in the United 
States District Court, issued a tempo- 
rary restraining order against Regional 
Director C. F. Moore from interfering 


with Joseph F. Livingstone and Glade 
Cook in the grazing of sheep on Colo- 
rado District No. 6, pending hearing. 

Livingston is fighting against “grazing 
discrimination.” He was refused a Tay- 
lor permit because he had not grazed his 
sheep on public lands in the district for 
two years prior to passage of the Taylor 
act in June, 1934—a regulation of the 
Colorado advisory board that the re. 
gional grazier and Division of Grazing 
Examiner S. H. Moyer had upheld. 

The attack is made, not on the con- 
stitutionality of the Taylor act, but on 
the validity of the regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
said one of Livingston’s attorneys. 


* * * 


By 1940, Grazing Director Carpenter 
of the Taylor Grazing Administration, 
estimates, grazing operations on 142. 
000,000 acres of public doman will be 
controlled by a permit system. Fifteen 
thousand sixty-seven temporary licenses 
for 7,434,416 head of live stock have 
been issued, pending completion of land 
classification surveys, reports the direct- 
or. Field work has been completed in 
New Mexico District 5, and grazing 
there will be on a permit basis by Jan- 
uary 1. In Colorado District 6 permit 
issuance is expected to be invoked with 
the beginning of 1938 grazing season. 
Regional field headquarters of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Administration are in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The regional offices are 


Registered Hereford Bulls 


from one of the oldest herds in the country 


Prince Domino and Beau Mischief Breeding 
Bulls that are not pampered and therefore the 


Most Suitable Range Type 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 


Cheyenne—Wyoming—Careyhurst 
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located in Salt Lake City; Reno, Nev.; 
Burns, Ore.; Boise, Idaho; Billings, 
Mont.; Grand Junction, Colo.; Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; Phoenix, Ariz., and Rawlins, 
Wyo. 
* € ¢ 

New range rules, presented for con- 
sideration at mass meetings in nine 
western states and there amended to fit 
conditions in the respective districts, 
were considered and, with minor excep- 
tions, accepted by regional graziers at 
a meeting in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 29. Final approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior is expected shortly after 
January 1. The new code will rule a 
142,000,000-acre grassland empire. 


* * * 


In a United States District Court rul- 
ing at Boise, Idaho, on the question of 
validity of state law as against the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act, the judge’s opinion 
read: 

“The Taylor Grazing Act grants ex- 
clusive authority to the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant permits or licenses for 
the use of grazing live stock upon the 
federal public doman, and when that is 
done, one having such a permit or li- 
cense to graze sheep upon a designated 
range is protected from any attempt of 
the state to exclude such use by him 
of the public range.” 


SECURITY STRESSED IN 
WALLACE’S ANNUAL REPORT 


N HIS ANNUAL REPORT TO THE 

President, Secretary Wallace outlines 
a program for agriculture designed “to 
promote security for both farmer and 
consumer” and to encourage “balanced 
increasing production on farms and in 
factories.” The report analyzes the com- 
munity of interest that exists between 
farmers and city dwellers and declares 
that “on this foundation, with the tools 
of group unity used in truly democratic 
processes, we can begin to build security 
for farmer and consumer.” 

Six points of the program which 
Wallace said would harmonize with the 
general welfare are: 


1. Returning to the farmer his share 
of the national income to re-establish 
the pre-war ratio of the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power to that of the average 
non-farmer. 

2. Reasonable rates of interest on 
loans to farmers of “good character” 
to give them security of tenure either 
as owners or long-term renters. 

3. Establishment through state action 
of soil-conversion districts in relation 
to watersheds. 

4, Farmer control of marketing proc- 
essing, purchasing, and service functions 
of co-operatives, in which the govern- 
ment would act only as an onlooker to 
insure fair rules and the availability of 
credit on a sound basis. 

5. Favoring of family sized farms in 
federal programs dealing with benefit 
payments. 

6. Continued spending of federal and 
state funds to promote agricultural re- 
search and farm efficiency. 
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- A™® Cc of c ae. with. proven earning records. We 

S are liquidating a large number of money-mak- 

ing properties throughout 11 western states. Sound 

& e ARM & values. Attractive terms. Both irrigated farms and 
livestock ranches. 


FO Ww S ALE Tell us the kind of place you are interested in and 


we'll send you free data without obligation. 


WESTERN PROPERTIES, Inc. 


218 PATTERSON BLDG. DENVER, COLORADO 


LARGE number of desirable properties in Logan county now 
; being offered for sale. Good water rights. Excellent loca- 
tions. Now earning profits and with fine records of past produc- 
tion. Priced to sell. Terms to suit. 


Ask for descriptions, stating kind of place desired 


HARRIS LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


PATTERSON BUILDING DENVER, COLORADO 


90 HEREFORD BULLS 


Coming Twos 


Quality production pays the commercial cattlemen best 


These bulls will produce smooth, mellow, 


early maturing calves—the profitable kind 


A. B. HARDIN “WYOMING ” 


PAINTER HEREFORDS 


We Specialize in the Rugged, Large-Boned Type of Herefords, 
Rather Than the Smaller, Fine-Boned Show Type 


QUALITY HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS Roggen, Colorado 



























GOVERNMENT FORECASTS 
FUTURE FOR LIVE STOCK 


LAUGHTER OF CATTLE AND 

calves in 1938 will be smaller than 
in 1937, with most of the decrease in 
the first half; slaughter of steers may 
be slightly larger; restocking in drought 
areas will result in fewer cows, heifers, 
and calves going to slaughter; well fin- 
ished cattle will be in greater supply, 
especially from May to October, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. But weights in 1938 will be 
heavier. 

As to cattle prices: More than sea- 
sonal decline in better grades in first 
half; higher average in cows and lower- 
grade steers in first half than in that 
part of 1937, but lower in second half; 
considerable narrowing in next nine 
months of unusually wide spread, 

And cattle numbers: Slightly smaller 
the first half of next year than a year 
ago, and will be low point in present 
cycle; increase in the next cycle smaller 
than in two preceding ones; most ex- 
pansion in drought areas. 

The hog outlook: Somewhat smaller 
slaughter in the 1937-38 marketing year 
than in 1936-37; heavier average weights; 
lower prices; 1938 production consider- 
ably larger. 


Lambs: Larger marketings of fed 


lambs in December-April than in 1936- 
37; total supplies no larger, because of 





PLAN 


smaller marketings from elsewhere than 
feed-lots; season’s prices, slightly lower; 
less favorable meat and wool demand; 
no great change in numbers the next 
few years; higher prices in relation to 
other animals after two or three years. 

Wool prices may be lower in 1938; 
world supplies, slightly larger; mill con- 
sumption, smaller. 


BEEF AND PORK MAKING 
EXPECTED TO EXPAND 


ITH A MUCH LARGER PRO- 

duction of feed crops in 1937 than 
in 1936, an expansion in hog production 
and cattle feeding is expected by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Total 
supplies of meats will continue to be 
less than average. The increase, largely 
in pork and in better grades of beef, 
should occur mostly in the latter half 
of the year. 

Consumer demand for meats in 1938 
probably will be less favorable than in 
1937, and weaker demand and larger 
supplies will result in a lower level of 
meat and live-stock prices. 

Because of the droughts of 1934 and 
1936, volume of pork produced in the 
last three years has been much below 
average. The low level of pork produc- 
tion since 1934 has caused the total pro- 
duction of meats in this period to be less 
than average. Production of beef and 
veal has been somewhat larger than 


NOW TO ATTEND 


The 42nd Annual 


Additional Information 


average since 1933. If feed-crop pro- 
duction continues near the 1937 level 
during the next few years, the trend in 
pork production will be upward, but 
such production probably will not reach 
a level equal to the 1925-29 average 
before 1941. 

Although the trend in all live-stock 
numbers is expected to be upward the 
next few years, the total will be smaller 
than average until about 1940 or 1941. 
If feed-crop production in the next three 
or four years is about equal to average, 
supplies of feed will be large in rela- 
tion to the number of live stock and 
live-stock prices will be high in relation 
to feed prices. 


BAI MAKES PLEA 
THAT SHIPMENTS BE SPREAD 


OMETHING SHOULD BE DONE 

to spread live-stock receipts more 
evenly over three or four days of the 
week, says Dr. J. R. Mohler, chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in a 
letter to the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal. The letter reads: 

“From time to time there comes to 
my attention, in connection with the 
work we are doing in enforcing certain 
laws and regulations, the fact that tre- 
mendous losses occur thru the flooding 
of terminal markets by unwieldly re- 
ceipts of live stock on Mondays. Why 
is it that something cannot be done to 







CHEYENNE FRONTIER DAYS 


"The Daddy of ‘em All" 
JULY 27-28-29-30, 1938 


Write to Secretary, Cheyenne Frontier Days, Cheyenne, Wyoming, for 
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spread receipts more evenly over three 
or four days in a week? 

“These heavy runs are demoralizing, 
not only in the lower prices that are 
paid, but in the additional cost that in 
the final analysis the shipper is called 
upon to bear, because of the fact that 
the stock yards are required to provide 
far more pens and both that agency and 
the commission men are required to 
carry much more extra help to take 
care of these extra receipts on Mondays 
than would be needed if a more regular 
flow of live stock could be brought 
about. 

“Ts it not possible that through active 
co-operation by stock-yard companies, 
commission firms, market publications 
such as yours, the railroads, and other 
interested agencies, this matter might 
be presented so forcibly that some 
worth while savings to live-stock pro- 
ducers could be accomplished in the 
marketing costs of live stock?” 

To which the Drovers Journal replies 
editorially: 

“We think that is one thing on which 
all interests stand ready to agree. As 
Doctor Mohler points out, the peak 
loads (heavy runs) put a burden on 
everyone concerned, and certainly the 
live-stock producer is not in favor of 
them, 

“Going back over the vears, it will be 
recalled that various efforts have been 
made to spread runs more evenly over 
the days of the week and the weeks of 
the year. But with only partial and 
only temporary success. 

“There was a time, perhaps, when 
the problem covld have been pretty 
well solved through adjustment of train 
schedules, as was done in fact during 
the war: but with trucks coming into 
the picture, until they are handling near 
half of the receipts, it is not so easy to 
apnly any effective remedy. 

“Even un to distances of 100 miles, 
trueks can be and frequently are on the 
market within four or five hours of the 
decision to ship. And that is an ad- 
vantage manv farmers will be deter- 
mined to retain. But there should be a 
solution, and everyone will hope that 
it can be found.” 


CROPS OF 1937 
HAVE RECORD YIELD 


T LOOKS AS THOUGH 1937 IS GO- 
ing to be the banner crop year for all 
years of recent date. 


Compared with the period 1923-32, the 
1937 crops are expected to yield 111.9 
per cent on the average. Compared with 
this average, 86.8 per cent was produced 
in 1936, 100.2 per cent in 1935, 80.5 per 
cent in 1934, 93.8 per cent in 1933, and 
101.3 per cent in 1932. 

The highest yield of any recent year 
was in 1920, when an average of 109.6 
per cent was made of the 1923-32 
average. 

Cotton is expected to yield 47 per cent 
more than the average and nearly 12 per 
cent more than ever before. The crop is 
estimated at 18,243,000 bales. In 1936, 
12,399,000 bales were produced. Other 
crops are 103.7 per cent of the average. 
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WHAT WILL 35¢ CORN 
DO TO LIVE STOCK PRICES? 


Read H. M. Conway’s vital and important Forecast and Analysis 
in the December issue of National Live Stock Producer. Mr. 
Conway has attained a national reputation because of the accu- 
racy of these forecasts. 


FREE! The December issue of National Live Stock Producer 
will be sent free to those who write in for it. If you would 
like this big, valuable stockman’s magazine sent each month 
in 1938 (12 complete issues) send 50c in coin or stamps to 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER 


160 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TUCSON LIVESTOCK SHOW 


AND AUCTION SALE 
February 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 


This annual TUCSON LIVE STOCK SHOW is THE IMPORTANT EVENT in Southwest 

live-stock circles, and this coming 1938 show in February will be larger and better in 

every respect than any we have ever held. Present indications point to well-filled barns 

in the halter classes, and entries for the five-bull pens are ahead of last year. This is 

strictly an Arizona show, and every Hereford breeder will be proud of the progress 
shown by our Arizona Hereford men. 


The HEREFORD SHOW | The HEREFORD SALE 


Many, if not most, of the very best in- For the auction sale we already have 
dividual animals in Arizona will be on dis- listed some of the best bulls, individually 
play in the various classes. These, cattle and in bloodlines, that will be sold in this 
will be better fitted than ever before, and part of the country. Buyers can come to 
those who have seen them pronounce these this show and sale with the expectation of 
entries as a strictly topnotch lot of Here- finding here as good breeding stock as they 
ford show and breeding stock that will can secure anywhere. Our best herds are 
fairly represent the advancement made in eontributing some of their top individuals, 





Hereford purebreds throughout this sec- and every effort is being made to see to 

tion. No show anywhere will equal this it that this sale deserves the attendance 

Tucson show in importance to the cattle- and patronage of every prospective 
men of the Southwest. purchaser. 


As in the past, in the Hereford beef cattle division there will be three classes for fat 

steers. The 4-H club, the F. F. A. classes, and the open classes. Both heavy and light 

weight pens of 10 feeder steers will be judged on foot, and also for economy of gain 

and killing percentage. Classes also for Thoroughbred and Cold Blood classes, with 
many fine cow pony type horses in the show 


Write for Full Particulars, Sale Catalogue and Other Information and Make 
Your Plans Even Now to Attend This Really IMPORTANT SOUTHWESTERN 
LIVE STOCK SHOW AND SALE at Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 17 to 22. Address: 


C. H. HATHAWAY, Sec. TUCSON, ARIZONA 





Welcome, Cattlemen! 


For Fine Foods and Excellent 
Drinks, Be Sure to Visit the 


MAYFLOWER 


Wyoming's Outstanding Cafe 
112 West 17th Street Cheyenne 


































































Welcome, Stockmen! 


While 
Your Are in 
Cheyenne Make Your 
Headquarters 


Captain Ship 
Cafe 


215 West 16th Street 


Shy Ann Cafe 


Opposite Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association. One of Cheyenne’s 
Leading Cafes. Delicious Meals at 
Popular Prices. 


1809 Carey Avenue 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Crown Liquor Co. 


Imported and Domestic 
WINES AND LIQUORS 


222 West 16th Street 
Cheyenne 


Welcome, Stockmen! 


The 


Sportsman's Bar 


Wishes you a most successful 
convention 


1604 CAREY AVENUE 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Welcome, 
Stockmen! 


We hope your stay in 
Cheyenne will be 
most enjoyable 


STAR CAFE 
CLUB ARABY 
BAR 


1812 Carey Avenue 
CHEYENNE 








TRAFFIC 


TRAFFIC 
AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHAS. E. BLAINE 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Commission on October 19, 1937, 
Commissioner Aitchison dissenting in 
part, authorized the railroads to increase 
the rates on individual commodities as 
follows: 

Bituminous coal and coke—Amounts 
ranging from 3 to 15 cents a net ton in 
the Western District, and from 3 to 10 
cents a net ton in other districts; 

Lignite coal—2 to 8 cents a net ton; 

Iron and steel and related articles (ex- 
cept scrap iron and steel in the Western 
District)—10 per cent, maximum 1 cent 
per hundred pounds; 

Scrap iron and steel—In the Western 
District and between that district and 
others, 20 per cent, maximum 2 cents 
per hundred pounds; 

Iron ore—5 cents a net ton, or 6.cents 
a gross ton; 

Cement, lime, plaster, mortar and gyp- 
sum—1 cent per hundred pounds; 

Petroleum and its products, except 
in southern territory, also lubricating 
oils and greases, asphalt, pitch, and tar 
—1 cent a hundred pounds. 

The increased rates authorized on bi- 
tuminous coal were approved only for 
application to December 31, 1938. 


It is estimated that the increases, 
which became effective November 15, 
1937, will add approximately $47,500,000 
a year to the revenues of the Class I 
railroads, based on the 1936 tonnage. 

The increases above authorized are 
the result of petitions filed with the 
commission on October 23, 1936, by the 
railroads, seeking increases in the rates 
on practically all commodities except 
agricultural products, live stock, and in 
rates which have been reduced to meet 
competition of other media of transpor- 
tation. The report of the commission 
is restricted to what are commonly 
known as the heavy basic commodities. 
It is expected that further reports re- 
specting the other commodities therein 
involved will follow. 


Further Increases 


Class I railroads on November 5, and 
the short-line railroads a few days later, 
filed petitions with the commission ask- 
ing for an increase of 15 per cent (ex- 
cept as hereinafter stated) in all freight 
rates, fares, and charges, such increases 
to be in addition to those authorized 
in Ex Parte 115 which became effective 
November 15, 19387. 

The railroads state that the increased 
rates sought are essential because of 
the increased cost of materials, supplies 
and labor. 

On the commodities which form the 
exceptions to the flat increase of 15 per 
cent, they propose increases as follows: 


1. Bituminous coal and coke—Maxi- 
mum increase 15 cents per net ton, ex- 
cept where in Ex Parte 115 the increase 
was 15 cents the maximum will be 10 
cents. 

2. Anthracite coal—Maximum increase 
25 cents per net ton. 

3. Lumber—Maximum increase 6 cents 
per hundred pounds. 

4. Sugar—Maximum increase 15 per 
cent applied to rates becoming effective 
December 15, 1937, subject to 6 cents 
per hundred pounds. 

5. Fruit and vegetables—Maximum in- 
crease 15 cents per hundred pounds. 

6. Passenger fares—In eastern terri- 
tory from present 2 cents per passenger 
mile in coaches to 2.5 cents. 

The commission on November 8 insti- 
tuted Ex Parte 123, 15 Per Cent In- 
crease, 1937, responsive to the petitions 
of the railroads. Hearing in Washing- 
ton, D. C., beginning November 29, 1937. 

The increase of 15 per cent sought on 
edible live stock will, if granted, be 
equivalent to $8,793,749 per annum for 
the United States as a whole, based 
upon revenue paid thereon during 1936, 
of which amount $6,134,926 will accrue 
on traffic originating in the Western 
District. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association, National Wool Growers’ 
Association, Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, Highland 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Live 
Stock Traffic Association, and the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion filed with the commission motion 
to dismiss immediately the petitions of 
the railroads for authority to increase 
charges so far as they relate to live 
stock. Therein petitioners pointed out: 

“The levels of the present rates are 
already so high that they have been and 
are stifling the free flow of traffic via 
the rail lines. In 1928 there were 15,- 
208,911 net tons of edible live stock 
originated on the Class I railroads in the 
United States, which yielded freight 
revenue amounting to $99,372,921. In 
1936 but 7,859,571 net tons were orig- 
inated, and the revenue thereon amount- 
ed to $58,624,995. Thus the drop in 
the tonnage, 1986 under 1928, amounted 
to 48.32 per cent, while the drop in the 
revenue amounted to only 41.01 per 
cent. The drop in the rail tonnage is 
more than accounted for by traffic di- 
verted to motor trucks. In 1936, as 
shown by report rendered by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, dated Jan- 
uary, 1937, 6,645,277 cattle, 2,536,011 
calves, 13,319,753 hogs, and 4,603,549 
sheep and lambs were driven into but 
17 of the principal live-stock markets of 
the nation. Such drive-ins represented 
56.49, 67.27, 70.74, and 30.57 per cent 
of the total receipts of cattle, calves, 
hogs, and sheep and lambs, respectively, 
of said markets. During the same year 
the drive-ins at 69 markets, as shown 
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Decembe 


Does this make sense 


HEAT soared this year to almost nine hundred 

million bushels — and right behind the threshing 
crews came the railroads, equipped and ready to com- 
plete the marketing job. 


In a single week, the railroads moved more wheat than 
in any week in history. 


Now, such a record doesn’t “just happen.” It was pos- 
sible because the American railroads have been on the 
job, all during hard times, stepping up their service to 
meet the farmer’s needs by fifteen years of steady im- 
provement. 


Great new locomotives have been developed — twice as 
able as the engines of the days just after the war. 


Curves have been straightened — grades reduced — 
stronger bridges built — thousands of miles of heavier 
rails laid to make safe speed possible. 


That’s why the golden harvest rolled to market in 
record time! 


Now then — what does all this have to do with the 
picture at the top of the page? 


Simply this: There’s a bill waiting action by Congress — 
it has already passed the Senate — proposing to cut 
down the length of trains. This bill would, in effect, 


vr, 29357 





force railroads to use fine modern equipment to pull 
short trains just as if you were to be forced to use a 
big, powerful modern tractor to pull a single plow. 


What such a bill means — to the farmer — is railroad 
service forced back to the level of years ago, and you 
may remember that there was a time when every big 
crop meant “car shortage” with heavy loss to everybody. 


There is no sound reason for this bill to become law. 
So far as safety is concerned — the railroads have re- 
duced accidents to employes by three-fourths during 
the very years that modern long trains were being 
developed to give faster service. 


And the increased cost of transportation — if this bill 
is passed — will amount to more than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


You have much to lose — nothing to gain —if this 
bill becomes law. In your own interest, you will want 
to talk to your friends and neighbors — let your opin- 
ions be known — before this bill comes up for a vote. 


- 


ecHert Crane 


ERIGANIRAIEROADS | 


WASHINGTON, D. €. 







































by the same publication, amounted to 
8,615,160 cattle, 3,953,210 calves, 16,992,- 
787 hogs, and 6,485,634 sheep and lambs, 
or 54.8, 57.5, 64.4, and 26.3 per cent of 
the total receipts at such markets of 
cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep and 
lambs, respectively. 

“Thus petitioners submit that the in- 
crease here sought by the railroads is 
not in their best interest. If the increase 
sought, or any portion thereof, is grant- 


ed, it will have the effect of diverting 
further traffic from the railroads. There- 
fore if the objective of the railroads is 
to secure added revenue they should, 
instead of increasing the rates on live 
stock, make _ substantial reductions 
therein and improve their service and 
thus recover a substantial portion at 
least of the traffic which has been 
forced to other means of transportation.” 

The live-stock organizations further 
asked that if their motion to dismiss 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 


uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





You Know Your Bulls ! 
Do You Know Your Vaccines? 


Scientific research is to vaccines what good breeding is to 


bulls. 


For years and years Lederle has been a pioneer in 


scientific research in veterinary biologicals. 
When you buy Lederle vaccines you are buying real protec- 


tion for your herd. 


ANDY E. 


ROEDEL 


Lederle Distributor 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 





PRINCE DOMINO HEREFORDS 


Two cars long yearling bulls 


136 head bull calves 


Cows and heifers any age from weaned calves to aged 


cows 
~\ Carload or more 


.y All registered 


Haley-Smith Company 


Sterling, Colorado 
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was not granted the commission assign 
further hearing at some central point 
in the western live-stock producing ter- 
ritory, such as Denver or Salt Lake 
City, to afford the producers opportunity 
to present evidence in opposition to the 
increases. 

The American Trucking Association, 
Inc., has intervened in this proceeding, 
stating that the motor carriers are in 
need of increased revenue. Therefore 
it is anticipated that if the commission 
approves increases for the rail lines 
the motor carriers will make similar 
increases, 


Cost Finding 


The commission in its order of No- 
vember 8, 1937, inaugurated proceeding 
designated as Ex Parte No. 122, on its 
own motion, concerning cost-finding in 
transportation service, with a view to 
determining whether the commission 
shall require the railroads or any com- 
mon and contract motor carriers or other 
common carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to file special or 
annual reports for cost-finding purposes 
in accordance with the plan recommend- 
ed by the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation. 


The commission states that the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League has re- 
quested it to give consideration to the 
report of the federal co-ordinator of 
June, 1936, in this respect: moreover, 
that the commission has before it pro- 
ceedings in which the parties are en- 
deavoring to determine the cost of rail- 
way, highway, and water transportation; 
furthermore, that the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas has asked for co-oper- 
ation of the commission in the develop- 
ment of cost-finding methods for trans- 
portation by pipe line, and in addition 
that in cases before the commission 
parties are presenting evidence as to 
transportation costs. 

The American National has, in reso- 
lutions adopted in recent years, urged 
that the commission give force and 
effect to the report of the federal co- 
ordinator as to railroads and develop 
like systems of cost-finding for other 
media of transportation, to the end that 
the charges of the various transporta- 
tion agencies may be grounded upon 
the sound economic principle of the cost 
of performing the service plus a reason- 
able profit and thereby secure co-ordina- 
tion in fact of such agencies so that the 
public will be assured of maximum serv- 
ice at minimum cost. 


Stocker and Feeder Rates 


Briefs, in J. & S. No. 4385, wherein 
the rates on stocker and feeder cattle 
of the dairy breeds are involved, were 
filed by the railroads and the national 
live-stock organizations and _ various 
western state commissions with the com- 
mission on November 26, 1937. The 
oral arguments started December 10. 
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WOOL TRADE 
IN DEPLORABLE PLIGHT 
BY J. E. P. 


ECENTLY, CURRENTLY, AND 

prospectively, wool trade is in de- 
plorable condition. Domestic markets 
are practically at a standstill, foreign 
trade slumpy, and the New York top 
exchange constantly seeking lower levels. 
Only small packages are changing 
hands, packers and dealers are carry- 
ing weighty inventories, and nobody in 
the trade pretends to know where it “is 
at’ or where it is going, except down- 
ward, and then the problem is how far 
anid when. Packers, carrying heavy 
pu'led wool inventories, are on a ragged 
edge; dealers, especially the speculative 
element, are “on a spot.” Speculation 
is at a standstill. No Texas wools are 
being contracted for spring delivery, 
current business being restricted to bar- 
gain lots in the fleece section. 


Higher Overseas 


Foreign news is ominous, and as over- 
seas markets have been out of line— 
relatively higher than domestic quota- 
tions—news from that quarter is caus- 
ing concern. At the last London sales 
late in November, Merinos declined 20 
per cent; fine crossbreds, 25 per cent; 
medium crossbreds, 20 per cent; scoured 
Merinos, 15 to 30 per cent; crossbreds, 
20 to 30 per cent. American competi- 
tion was lacking, France, Switzerland, 
and Austria being the principal foreign 
buyers. All of which makes bad read- 
ing for wool owners. Those who are 
comfortably financed are riding the 
storm; others are apprehensive of neces- 
sity for liquidation, as bankers carry- 
ing their paper could start a shake-out 
without bursting a suspender. 

Much depends on foreign markets, 
wherein prospects are anything but 
luminous, Boston reports efforts to ap- 
praise the domestic situation in the light 
of what has recently developed at Lon- 
don. Few domestic owners are in a 
mood to accept top-makers’ ideas of 
values. 

All quotations are purely nominal, 
based on asking prices. Occasional small 
packages of territory wools pass over 
the counter in original bags and twelve- 
months Texas wools at 70 to 75 cents, 
clean basis. Top-makers are taking 
small lots at 60 to 63 cents, but offer- 
ings under 70 cents are rare. Greasy 
fall Texas wools are quoted at 58 to 60 
cents, scoured, a small poundage chang- 
ing hands on that basis. Practically no 
eastern, or farm, wools are moving, so 
that nominal quotations are worthless. 
Weakness in the spot top market is an 
outstanding phase, liquidation being con- 
spicuous. Late in November spot tops 
dropped 5%4 cents in a few days, record- 
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ing the lowest prices since 1928. Specu- 
lators have been hit hard in the crash. 


Public Overbought 


Retail demand for wool clothing is 
disappointing, the public being over- 
bought, largely on the forward payment 
plan—a reprehensible method of doing 
business, especially at the inception of 
even a minor depression, if that is what 
the present slump in commodity values 
means. This is exerting a depressing 
influence on mill sales of men’s wear for 
spring and is responsible in a large 
measure for the slump in wool. 

All this has developed shortage of 
liquid funds which distributors use, nor- 
mally, to purchase spot goods for fill-in 
requirements, in addition to creating 
apathy in goods offered for next spring. 

Women’s wear trade is in somewhat 
healthier condition than masculine 
goods, the latter being reflected in slack 
demand for worsted yarns. 

Under present conditions no adequate 
test of the receptive condition of the 
raw wool market is possible, as the 
policy of strong dealers is to wait clari- 
fication of the situation. Little can be 
determined from a limited volume of 
distress selling and the voluntary clos- 
ing of fill-in transactions at sharply 
lower prices. 

All this is exerting a demoralizing in- 
fluence on the live lamb market, where 
values are substantially influenced by 
pelt credits. A year ago, when fat 
lambs sold at $9 to $9.50 per ewt., pelt 
credits were as high as $4 per cwt., live 
lamb weights; recently this has been 
cut to $1.15 to $1.30 per ewt., exerting 
a potent influence in cracking lamb 
prices. This means that continuance of 
the wool stalemate or resumption of 
trading on a lower basis will be adverse 
to winter lamb feeding operations. 


HIDE MARKET WORSE 
THAN DEMORALIZED 
BY J. E. P. 


SSERTION THAT THE HIDE 
market is demoralized would be 
open to criticism, as it has practically 
ceased existence. Efforts at revival late 
in November put the pulmotor out of 
gear. Occasionally packers move a pack- 
age, but tanners are as indifferent as a 
lame duck congressman over whatever 
may happen. Some light native cows 
moved late in November at 10% to 11 
cents, but continued slumping on the 
New York futures exchange uncovered 
91%4-cent sales for December-January 
light cows; odd trades as low as 8 cents 
for late Decembers. 
On the New York exchange, new lows 
since 1934 have been uncovered, upset- 
ting the spot market and leaving pack- 





The Gem Spoon Dehorner 


Costs no more than a good pocketknife. 
Keen, well-tempered tool steel, expertly 
shaped for easily lifting out horn but- 
ton; best for calves up to three months, 
so head will grow shapely. Earlier de- 
horning is far easier on calves and 
operator—means better growth, better 
prices. Limited offer: For $2.00 with 
prompt order we will send above tool 
(postpaid in U.S.A) with quart can 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint—valu- 
able protective dressing after dehorning 
or for other surface wounds. Add 2% 
sales tax in Colorado. 


The Antiseptic Products 
Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Celorade 


G&D 


We Are Pleased 
to Welcome 
the American National 
to Cheyenne 


Walton Motor Company 


Exclusive 
Ford, Lincoln, and Lincoln- 
Zephyr 
Sales and Service 


—TWO LOCATIONS— 
19th and Pioneer 


521 W. 16th Street 
(Highway 30) 


GD 


Cowboy Boots 


Strictly handmade to 
your measure. Fancy 
imported and domestic 
leathers. New catalog 
with thirty-six new 


styles. Catalog on re- 
quest. 


wvv 


Western Boot 
Company 


* TUCSON, ARIZONA 








Shop 


Established in 1873 
Saddles, Bridles, 
Bits, Spurs, Ete. 


CHEYENNE 


F. A. Meanea 


1715 Capitol Ave. 
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terpillar Diesel Always 


FOR THE 


STOCKMAN and RANCHER 


When blizzards rage and stock is in danger, Caterpillar DIESEL TRAC- 
TORS will haul feed through the deepest drifts, TAKE OUT your best 
stock insurance NOW! 


A Caterpillar Diesel Tractor 


5G, UV, 5. PAT. OFF. 


Caterpillar Dieser oe 


HOT or COLD iow 7 4) |) ory or MUDDY 


RAIN or SHINE DUST or SNOW 


Wyoming Distributors 


WORTHAM MACHINERY CO. 


CHEYENNE WYOMING 


ARP HARDWARE & IMPLEMENTS 
H. H. ARP, Proprietor 
713-723 W. 17th Street 
I. H. C. IMPLEMENTS AND PARTS SERVICE 
Hardware, Farm, Mill, Shop and Builders Supplies 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
Plenty of Parking Space Always—Prompt Service 


Windmills Pumps Tractors Engines 

Fencing Iron Listers Cultivators 

Bolts Rope Mowers Roughing Mills 
Wire Pipe and Binders Milkers 

Nails Fittings Plows Cream Separators 


Phone 4211 





SMITH-TAYLOR MOTOR CO. 
Sales — PONTIAC — Service 


1716 Thomas Avenue Cheyenne Phone 7744 









LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Dependable products that give most value for the money. 


FRANKLIN DEHORNING PASTE, prevents horn growth. Safe. Sure. 50c-$1. 

Ges: | BLOOD STOPPER, congeals blood, repels flies; p’wd’r, 60c & larger. 

| DEHORNING PAINT, unexcelled for mature animals. Pints 50c. 

4 FLY SCARE, light bodied Pine Tar Oil dressing, healing. Qts. 75c. 
; |Full line of standard DEHORNING INSTRUMENTS. 

i Complete information in 50-page catalog. Send today. 


a" aa s Makers of famous FRANKLIN Concentrated BLACKLEG BACTERIN 
BOOK THE O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver, KansasCity, El Paso, Marfa, Amarillo, Fort Worth, Wichita, Alliance, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles 















ers and tanners 2 cents apart in their 
views. On the exchange, March options 
dropped to 8.6 cents per pound from 
10.85 cents in a few days. 


Hides Accumulate 


Meanwhile packers are piling up 
hides. Weekly slaughter is running 
115,000 to 120,000 head; packers are 
now carrying about 2,000,000 hides; ex- 
change and government warehouses 
hold, in addition, about 1,000,000 pieces. 
All trading in country hides has stopped 
—a deplorable condition, although the 
logical sequence of a boom. 

Shoe and leather industries are con- 
tracting operations in consequence of 
speculative overbuying last winter. 
Tanners say they are not booking enough 
new business to warrant replenishing 
inventories except at substantially lower 
prices. Retail shoe demand has _ been 
curtailed sharply, although footwear 
prices have been whittled materially as 
result of excessive stocks in distributive 
channels. Distributors are merely buy- 
ing to replace exhausted lines; many 
shoe factories are either curtailing or 
closing down pending the run of spring 
goods, which usually develops with the 
turn of the year. 

Tanners have lowered leather prices, 
but that arm of the trade can detect no 
sustained demand and is operating on 
a sharply curtailed basis and pursuing 
a waiting policy. Reducing leather 
prices has developed few sizable orders 
since midsummer. 

In view of all this, hide accumulation 
in packers’ hands is not surprising. 
Stocks of hides and leather combined 
are at the lowest level, with few excep- 
tions, in nearly a decade; but, despite 
this apparently favorable supply situa- 
tion, the future is clouded by an uncer- 
tain leather demand. 


PROCESSING TAX 


(Continued from page 6) 


nent as the arched back of a cat. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, having served notice on 
Congress that no addition to the half 
billion dollars now available for “farm 
benefits” is possible unless new revenue 
sources can be tapped, clarifies the pros- 
pect, as only processing taxes will do the 
job. The Farm Bureau people are 
strongly proponent, possibly on _ the 
erroneous theory that consumers would 
be soaked. If the appropriation for farm 
bonuses is to be increased by a quarter 
to a half billion, the necessary money 
must come from somewhere, as present 
drafts on Uncle Sam’s stock have 
reached the exhaustion stage. That half 
a billion could be raised by processing 
taxes will not be disputed. In the event 
of application, the toll would fall most 
heavily, if not wholly, on cattle, hogs, 
sheep. Contention that processors could 
pass it on to consumers is calculated 
to arouse equine risibility. Possibly a 
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split would result, depending on supply. 
One bad effect of a processing tax on 
consumer phychology is resentment, 
which inevitably curtails consumption, 
kicking back to the feed-lot and pasture. 
This phase was convincingly elucidated 
by W. B. Wright, president of the 
Nevada State Cattle Association, at the 
recent Chicago packers’ convention. 
Among other things, he attributed de- 
clines in pork exports to the defunct 
processing tax and admitted that re- 
sultant consumer prejudice against pork 
had operated favorably to beef, but 
added, “We are not asking for any.” 
Incidentally he said: “The hog situa- 
tion is a clear example of what happens 
to the producer. That industry has not 
yet regained the market it lost during 
the reign of processing taxes.” 


Smeking Out Criticism 


At the Washington committee hearing 
Mr. Wright detected strong processing- 
tax propaganda, based on contention 
that the Supreme Court erred in throw- 
ing out the AAA. He said significantly: 
“This provoked further remarks by the 
committee, designed to smoke out as 
much criticism of the Supreme Court as 
possible.” His conclusion follows: “A 
particular effort was made by members 
of the committee to assure me that no 
processing taxes were contemplated. 
When I referred to a statement by Sec- 
retary Wallace that it might be neces- 
sary to resort to that method of raising 
funds, they told me he was simply con- 
ducting idle talk with newspaper men. 
Despite such assurances, we are afraid 
of political maneuvering and believe 
processing taxes are possible.” 

Despite Farm Bureau backing of im- 
pending farm legislation, much differ- 
ence of opinion has developed all over 
the hinterland. Apprehension of another 
stuffed ballot box plebiscite is general. 
A surprising admission, consequent on 
the corn-loan announcement that a 
large element in the principal surplus 
producing states was ineligible to such 
loans, not having signed up, is sugges- 
tive of deflection. Substantial increase 
in bonus money will be glad-handed; 
any attempt at control of either produc- 
tion or marketing, resented. Sporadic 
outbreaks of opposition to the soil- 
erosion plan are noted. Either of the 
legislative projects concerning corn, and 
by implication live stock, will, if enacted, 
elicit howls of disapproval, as they em- 
body marketing control. A corner stone 
of official philosophy is that live-stock 
production can be controlled via the corn 
crib, which is exactly the proposition. 


Mute Majority Opposed 


A live-stock feeder producing ample 
con to “feed out” might find himself 
restricted by an “allotment,” prohibit- 
ing him from putting a portion of his 
grain into the feed-box, forcing him to 
go to market prematurely, or replenish 
by tapping his neighbor’s granary, im- 
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plying payment of a premium, or haul- 
ing corn from a distant elevator, always 
expensive, while his own production was 
locked up on his own premises. Nat- 
urally demand for western cattle and 
sheep would be restricted as the specu- 
lative feature of fattening would be in- 
tensified. Many farmer-feeders now re- 
plenish feed-lots to the limit of their 
own corn production; hobbled, they would 
contract, narrowing channels from pas- 
ture to feed-lot. Only the Farm Bureau 
advocates control of either production or 
marketing; other agrarian organizations 
are openly in opposition. Bunching the 
non-Farm Bureau agrarian population, 
the aggregate is in an overwhelming 
majority, although relatively mute, espe- 
cially in a political sense. 

The inescapable fact is that three- 
quarters billion to a billion cannot be 
raised further to prime the agrarian 
pump without additional revenue, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt having served due notice 
to that effect, without additional taxa- 
tion, and, as everything else is taxed 
from sole to crown, live stock and meats 
present a shining mark. And a process- 
ing tax on corn might be conveniently 
made by live-stock feeders as processors, 
which they actually are. 


Diplomacy a Great Game 


Live-stock interests are also sus- 
picious of, if not actually alarmed at, 
the latest rapprochement by the State 
Department involving a “friendly nation” 
trade agreement with London. As the 
tail has a confirmed habit of accompany- 
ing the hide, such a pact would include 
John Bull and all his far-flung domin- 
ions, as Britain is ever solicitous of the 
welfare of its brood, having already 
served notice that the whole d—— fam- 
ily is included. There is ample warrant 
for a hunch that in any deal between 
Washington and Downing Street, South 
African, New Zealand, and Australian 
hides, meats, and: other foods would be 
on the tab, all of them having surplus 
production and on keen scent for wider 
outlet channels. And they are also in 
possession of facilities for increasing 
production. Apparently we have ample 
opportunity to work up friendly rela- 
tionships by affording needed outlets for 
foreign foodstuffs. Confabs on this sub- 
ject will be watched with mingled inter- 
est and suspicion, as it is already evi- 
dent that the hook is to be luringly 
baited with settlement of the British 
war debt on a scale-down basis with 
principal payment deferred. Diplomacy 
is a great game, and European diplo- 
mats never weaken. 


Soil Savers Opposed 


Dairy interests are openly antagonistic 
to expansion of anti-soil-erosion activi- 
ties. Western sheepmen should “join 
up.” The menace to beef cattle is less 
threatening, as, when the average 
farmer thinks of cattle, he means dairy 
cows. Restricting grain acreage means 





pasture expansion; dairy stock and sheep 
alone can utilize it. Any farmer can 
buy a hundred ewes, and, by the exer- 
cise of intelligence, plus care, grow a 
100 per cent lamb crop, fatten it on 
grass, and, going to market, prove a 
factor in accentuating seasonal gluts. 
This is not merely a theory but already 
a serious condition. A beef cow does 
not pay off promptly; a dairy animal 
produces a milk check the week after 
acquisition; a ewe returns revenue semi- 
annually with wool and a lamb. All this 
means that the “Happy Day” scramblers 
will put more energy into their legisla- 
tive efforts. 
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Satisfaction or Your Money Back 


WELCOME, STOCKMEN! 


Make Our Store 
Your Headquarters 


Klett Clothing 
Company 


17th and Carey Avenue 


Bon-Baggs 
MEN'S FURNISHINGS 


A Modern Store 
For Men 


1708 Capitol Avenue 
CHEYENNE 


Max J. Meyer 


STETSON HAT 
MAN 


1609 CAREY AVE. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Stockmen! 


Best Wishes for a Successful 
Convention 


The Fashion 


212 West 17th Street 
Cheyenne 


J. G. Penny Co., Inc. 


"The Home of Values" 


118 W. 17th St. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


First Ten Months 
1937 1936 


12,596,510 

6,063,997 
17,755,393 
21,550,913 


* Exclusive of calves. 











October 
1937 
RECEIPTS— 
PRS” ocho ee 1,620,305 1,726,448 
URN NN chk i 712,158 713,048 
BI: aiisicssincinteuianneaneSictahnenG 1,906,495 2,613,193 
NI check tea cererstak ntctaulstanchasie 2,697,281 2,870,960 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS— 
atte ai 848,700 799,903 
NC OIUE 3 oo te ae Ss os 282,143 260,379 
RN =o, cr a i caik pe aakccentes 538,548 829,618 
IDE Ziscnisccacsaenasbiieltidasinstnicconiontic 1,667,951 1,722,612 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
RTE eo 496,920 421,881 
RON oss 98,420 94,106 
PAO: oecieccct chee ak ee oe 32,151 62,196 
I iicicetie as acaba as omens 856,964 721,470 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
NSAI est ese es 958,384 1,124,175 
NORIO oid ns eh 524,528 585,425 
BE hsp cctt chee Oates eer 2,710,916 3,491,671 
ED > .duiscnnchactshanninasnietueuns 1,529,575 1,741,798 


+ Includes stockers and feeders. 


5,318,031 
2,066,917 
5,208,688 


11,079,958 


2,332,599 
439,984 
326,448 

2,838,277 


8,354,274 
5,361,216 


24,388,937 
14,546,064 


¢~ Commercial slaughter only. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE STOCK PRICES 


Dec. 1, 1987 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 lbs.) $13.00-15.50 


Slaughter Steers—Goo0d...................-:-.:000+00-+++ 9.00-13.50 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 Ibs.) .. 12.00-14.25 
Slaughter Steers—Good.......................:cssesceee0 8.25-13.00 
Slaughter Steers—Medium (900 lbs. up)..... 7.25- 9.50 
Fed Young Steers—Good-Choice ..................-- 8.00-12.75 
Heriers—Goo0G-CHOWGC. sesso cscs 7.00-11.00 
MN ono a eee aes cues 6.00- 7.00 
Galves==Goed-CnO1ee. nose eee 6.50-10.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice...... 6.75- 8.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med......... 5.25- 7.00 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)........ 8.20- 8.45 
TeambS—Good-ChoiGe . .n.22cccces science 8.10- 9.50 
Biwes—Go00d-Choice _ ........<...ce-esseseecsoceoce--cesccccoee 4.00- 4.75 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Dec. 1, 1937 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 
Steers—Choice (700 Ibs. up) ...................... $18.50-21.50 
CIR sa aren td 14.50-18.50 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.).................-..-- 16.00-21.00 
SBR a OU creer en ee oe ee al 13.00-17.50 
Yearling Steers—Choice........................00000--- 15.50-18.50 
Yearling Steers—Good..........2.....00....cceeee--e 13.00-15.50 
AGI ON ct heen sec sees aca eee 12.00-13.00 
WERIEPS——GROWE - S2cisc. ccc nea Oe 15.50-16.50 
WRANET ES GOOG ace ei a ea oe 14.50-15.50 
FRESH LAMB AND MuTToN— 


Lambs—Choice (45 lbs. down).................. $19.00-20.00 

TOOT AS OOU: 5) oe scenery aoe aed 18.00-19.00 

PERS NG OO sar cecsston a chacecsevadice nese 9.00-10.00 
FRESH PoRK CuTS— 

Loins—8-12 Ib. average...............----c-.--cseeees $16.00-18.00 


Nov. 1, 1937 


$17.00-19.00 


11.25-17.25 
15.50-18.00 
10.00-17.00 
8.25-11.50 
9.50-17.00 
9.00-15.00 
6.00- 7.50 
.50-12.50 


Nov. 1, 1937 


$21.00-24.00 


15.50-21.00 
19.50-24.00 
14.50-21.00 
19.00-22.00 
14.00-19.00 
11.50-13.00 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


$18.00-19.00 


17.00-18.00 
8.00- 9.00 


$18.50-20.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in Nov. 1 Nov. 1 

pounds 19377 1936 
IOPOWOT DCO T an coor eacetecenecr ee ae 31,949,000 78,167,000 
I TU oie Siettsicstcnereinccematicdiomenniiods 11,913,000 26,794,000 
RATA OR NON ss scsi s cose s se sceesese ce 2,369,000 5,930,000 
BIRO TE TO Gk ed eee Sa 47,961,000 75,280,000 
A I sii tisincnicinscmctlaisodas 38,920,000 42,849,000 
PACKIOG) HOES ore secre ns spre Se 179,076,000 236,821,000 
MII icici sic ttenacas nines 42,223,000 77,411,000 
MUR IROCB GS oct es ie ol gO 854,411,000 543,252,000 
ia ia leita aaa 39,421,000 94,748,000 
I a airtcintiicceincebieichaseitbaes 76,179,000 104,981,000 
Creamery butter. on See ts A Ng dh Ree 98,539,000 105,368,000 
Ts (ORNS QUIT) sisi 8,976,000 6,132,000 


* Cured or in process of cure. + Subject to revision. 


12,910,313 

5,683,001 
20,105,488 
20,742,135 


5,029,088 
1,845,286 
6,227,491 


10,431,449 


2,066,073 
416,026 
508,382 

2,318,170 


8,996,589t 

5,099,185t 
27,082,233 
14,098,830 


Dec. 1, 1936 


$10.00-12.00 


9.00-11.00 
11.00-12.00 
9.25-11.00 
7.25- 9.25 
9.25-12.00 
8.25-12.00 


3.50- 4.65 


Dec. 1, 1936 


$14.50-16.00 


12.50-14.50 
15.50-17.50 
12.50-16.00 
16.50-18.00 
13.00-16.50 

9.00- 9.50 
14.00-15.00 
12.50-14.00 


$12.00-15.00 


11.50-14.00 
6.50- 8.00 


$16.00-18.00 


Five-Year 
Average 

56,516,000 
18,302,000 
3,291,000 
74,520,000 
56,057,000 
274,864,000 
64,987,000 
548,537,000 
81,814,000 
69,212,000 
112,788,000 
6,667,000 


AMERICAN CATTLE PROD UCER 
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3,073 
3,026 
3,382 
3,170 


5 589t 
,185t 
2,233 
8,830 


1, 1936 


0-16.00 
0-14.50 
0-17.50 
0-16.00 
0-18.00 
0-16.50 
)0- 9.50 
0-15.00 
0-14.00 


0-15.00 
0-14.00 
90- 8.00 


)0-18.00 
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SMITHFIELD 


(Continued from page 8) 


volume of business pertaining to his 

stall or stalls. Just before the war there 

were 364 stalls in the five sections of 
the market available for meat, and there 
were 188 different firms acting as ten- 
ants. According to their principal busi- 
ness, these firms could be divided into 
four classes: 

Class Function 

1. Carcass Salesman........ Buys and some- 
times raises cat- 
tle in Britain for 
slaughter and 
markets the 
meat and like 
products. 

©, Fen G Oe esrscntanies Raises cattle or 
buys in other 
countries for 
slaughter and 
markets the 
meat and like 
products. 

3. Commission Salesman..Induces consign- 
ments of meat 
and like products 
to the market 
from Britain and 
other countries 
for sale on com- 
mission. 

4, Jobber or Dealer.......... Buys in the mar- 
ket from either 
of the foregoing 
classes of tenant 
or elsewhere or 
from each other 
for resale. 


Invasion of Foreign Meats 


During the last century, especially up 
to 1870, the people of the working class 
were fed mainly on bacon and pork, beef 
being a rare dish. From then on, how- 
ever, there began to be considerable im- 
ports of live cattle from Germany, the 
Netherlands, United States, Australia, 
New Zealand and South America. In 
1876 the United States sent a supply of 
fresh beef totaling 5,513 tons carried in 
boxes packed with ice and straw. In 
1880 Australia sent a shipment consist- 
ing of 60 carcasses of beef and 555 
sheep. By 1891 the United States ship- 
ment totaled over 58,000 tons and the 
Australia-New Zealand shipments totaled 
nearly 41,000 tons, the latter being 
mostly sheep and lambs. At the turn of 
the century the United States tonnage 
was doubled, but by 1911 shipments 
from this country had dropped to 37,000 
tons and South America was sending 
over 153,000 tons annually. The United 
States has continued to decline at Smith- 
field Market, and in 1935 only 2,639 tons 
of fresh meat went into the United 
Kingdom. On the other hand, the South 
American tonnage at Smithfield was 
over 185,000 tons, Australia nearly 
50,000, and New Zealand nearly 88,000. 
At one time there was a trade with Hol- 
land for fresh pork which reached 35,000 
tons yearly, but this is now non-existent, 
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due to the development of home pro- 
duction. 

Scenes at Smithfield Market in Christ- 
mas week are something to be long re- 
membered. The galaxy of supplies for 
the comfort of the inner man reaches 
the bursting point by reason of the fes- 
tive season. During this week some 
20,000 tons of beef, 11,000 tons of mut- 
ton and lamb, 6,000 tons of pork, and 
1,200 tons of turkeys are received and 
passed through the hands of the sellers 
and into the hands of the consumer. 
The well-known packers, especially the 
American packers, vie with each other in 
bringing forward the choicest of beef 
carcasses dressed in their South Ameri- 
can plants. All this meat really has a 
British origin, because the beeves are 
the ultimate product of the finest pedi- 
greed bulls that have been exported 
from Great Britain into South America. 
The Palermo Fat Stock Show held in 
Buenos Aires is timed for this exhibi- 
tion and troops of prime cattle ex- 
pressly intended for shipment and ulti- 
mate sale as Christmas beef on the 
Smithfield Market are entered. 


British Meat Consumption 


Averaging the last five years, the 
British annual consumption of meat 
totaled 6,833,000,000 pounds, of which 
2,210,000,000 pounds were pork; 3,188, 
000,000 pounds were beef; and 1,435,- 
000,000 pounds were mutton. For this 
period about 38 per cent of the pork was 
home produced, 58 per cent of the beef, 
and 49 per cent of the mutton and lamb. 
The remainders were imported, and the 
largest portion of this great tonnage 
passed through Smithfield Market. Truly, 
it is the greatest market for dressed 
meats, meat cuts, and meat specialties 
that exists anywhere in the entire world. 


DISEASE PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 9) 


This covers not only death losses, but 
includes poisonous weeds, lightning, 
theft, etc. It is quite possible that 
science will eventually ascertain why, in 
the very best herds of cattle, there are 
occasional breakdowns of the _ best 
breeding stock which make it necessary 
to eliminate them from the herd. On 
farms there is no question but that dis- 
ease plays a large part, although there 
are tendencies for the constitution and 
vigor of animals to decline entirely 
apart from this. Whether this is a nu- 
tritional condition or the result of bad 
breeding practices from the standpoint 
of heredity, I do not know. From the 
disease standpoint, the confinel areas in 
which animals are housed enhance the 
opportunities for infection and _ the 
spread of disease, while the best breed- 
ing animals are kept longest and are 
more likely to contract infection be- 
cause their chances are greater from a 
purely mathematical standpoint. In 


range herds, however, the process of 
elimination is almost constant. One of 
our best operators always states that 
his calf crop is “100 per cent.” This is 
because he not only eliminates from his 
herd once or twice a year every animal 
not in first-class condition, but also at 
a given time culls out every female not 
heavy with calf. He emphasizes the 
point that he is not running a boarding 
house for non-producing cattle. 

The interest of cattle and sheep pro- 
ducers in the subject of disease control 
has been whetted considerably by the 
recent efforts of the Argentine govern- 
ment to break down the barrier main- 
tained for ten years against shipment 
of cloven-hoofed animals, or of their 
meat products, into the United States 
from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease exists. If the Argentine govern- 
ment is successful in its efforts, foot- 
and-mouth disease is almost certain to 
gain a foothold in this country. If it 
should spread as rapidly as in 1914, it 
probably would be impossible to eradi- 
cate it because of the vast changes in 
transportation and marketing conditions 
which have occurred since that time. 
Good roads, fast trucks, and auction 
markets everywhere would tremendously 
increase the control problems for our 
sanitary officials, should infection be as 
widespread as it was in 1914. Live- 
stock producers regard it as beyond 
question that the ratification of the 
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Argentine sanitary convention would 
eventually bring foot-and-mouth disease 
to this country and cause untold loss in 
destruction of our best blood lines, be- 
cause every effort would be made, before 
the disease would become settled, to 
eradicate it by the slaughter method. 
Once established, it would practically 
wipe out the live-stock business in the 
colder climates of our northern produc- 
ing areas. 


Control Methods Vary 


There is a great variety of methods 
with which to combat disease. Some 
diseases can be controlled by exclusion, 
while the continuance of other diseases 
must be tolerated, methods of limiting 
their spread being developed. In still 
other cases it is necessary to keep dis- 
eases alive in order to produce the 
necessary interaction between the viruses 
of the respective diseases and the con- 
trol serums, for the purpose of confer- 
ring immunity. Methods of handling the 
same diseases differ. The United States 
prevents foot-and-mouth disease by 
slaughtering infected animals, but pre- 
serves hog cholera infection by using 
the virus in vaccination. On the other 
hand, Argentina tolerates foot-and- 
mouth disease, but is now developing 
regulations to exclude hog cholera by a 
slaughter program for hogs the moment 
they become infected. 

It does not follow that success in a 
campaign against one disease proves 
that a similar campaign would be ef- 





fective against another disease. The 
soundness of the tuberculin test in con- 
nection with the eradication of tuber- 
culosis has been proved conclusively. By 
the first of October every state in the 
Union, with the exception of California 
and South Dakota, was accredited. This 
does not indicate, however, that similar 
methods will be effective with regard 
to Bang’s disease, which question I will 
discuss later. In foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, quarantines are totally ineffective 
and we must adopt either the slaughter 
method of eradication or surrender to 
constant infection. Our officials go be- 
yond the point of killing all infected 
and exposed animals. In some instances 
they have blocked out given areas as 
“buffer” areas and have killed every 
animal within such zones. By this 
method they have maintained an en- 
viable record of having conquered every 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 


In the case of anthrax, blackleg, and 
hog cholera, prompt vaccination has 
proved efficacious—so much so in the 
case of hogs that the economic problem 
of supply and demand has been thereby 
affected. In the days prior to the per- 
fection of the vaccine treatment, which 
I believe was about the year 1909, we 
had little trouble with hog surpluses. 
Disease took care of them. I have a 
distinct recollection of our own experi- 
ence on a Nebraska farm when I was a 
boy. We lost 105 head out of a herd of 
113, and my chore each morning before 


going to school was to drag the dead 
hogs out of the shed with a rope. 


Bang’s Problem Most Important 


Today I think there is no disease 
problem of greater concern to all live- 
stock producers than Bang’s disease. In 
some radical quarters, the effort is being 
made to put the eradication program 
for this disease on the same basis as 
the tuberculosis program. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has so far not issued any 
regulations restricting the movement of 
live stock because of Bang’s disease. 
Stockmen appreciate the co-operation of 
Dr. Mohler and his associates in this 
respect. From past experience we be- 
lieve that only when they feel they are 
on solid ground will they make rapid 
moves in the direction of such control. 


No doubt you are familiar with the 
manner in which the Bang’s disease pro- 
gram was first set up. It was frankly 
admitted to be a cattle reduction pro- 
gram and was inaugurated by certain 
sanitary officials in dairy states to en- 
able them to dispose of surplus cattle 
to the government at a _ satisfactory 
price in areas outside those which were 
designated as drought areas in 1934. As 
a cattle reduction program it has been 
effective. As a disease control program 
there is considerable room for argu- 
ment. Certainly the results do not 
justify the pressure now being exerted 
to bring about compulsory accreditation. 


May We Extend Our Gratitude 


to the Thousands of 


PRODUCERS & FEEDERS 
Who Have Made Possible the Success 


We Have Achieved This Year! 


Success Produces Confidence—Confidence Relaxes Industry! 


Represented on Twenty-nine of the Leading Markets of the United States 


Intermountain Livestock Marketing 


Association 


STOCK YARDS STATION, DENVER, COLO. 


F. E. HANKS, Manager 
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It should be granted that as a result 
of this program there is much less 
Bang’s disease in the country today 
than there was three years ago. It is 
my understanding that something like 
15 per cent of all animals tested have 
reacted. Unfortunately, however, the 
removal of the reactors discovered on 
the first, or even on the second or third, 
test does not make a herd disease-free. 
Numerous instances exist where people 
have conscientiously endeavored to clean 
up their herds and have finally given 
up when the third or fourth test 
showed more reactors than the first test. 
I know of one instance where a herd 
of 200 cattle was tested several times, 
a small percentage being removed on 
each test until more than half were 
taken out as reactors. Then the owner 
gave up in despair. Here we come to 
the point where the practicability of the 
method of cleaning up disease meets 
the economic question face to face: of 
what it is possible to do and still remain 
in business. 


Improved Testing Method Needed 


If Bang’s disease eradication is ever 
going to be possible, the present meth- 
ods of control must be vastly improved. 
Owners of purebred herds find that by 
retesting they become able to segregate 
the reactors from the clean herd; but 
such methods of procedure are entirely 
impracticable in range herds, and the 
modified plan permissible in the tuber- 
culosis program for range areas would 
not work in this instance. It is my 
understanding that the Bang’s disease 
test is unreliable three weeks before or 
three weeks after the delivery of a calf. 
Breeders of registered cattle are able 
to anticipate the “blessed event,” but 
range cattle producers are not, and 
negative tests might easily, therefore, 
be deceptive, 

It is my further understanding that 
the antigen used in the agglutination 
test, as manufactured in different lab- 
oratories, varies considerably. There is 
likewise a variation in the state reg- 
ulations. One state may require a cer- 
tain test to be so interpreted as to indi- 
cate a reactor. Another state would 
classify the same animal and test as 
suspicious. There is also a field for 
variation in the individual interpreta- 
tions of the tests by the laboratory tech- 
nicians. Frequent instances might be 
cited where samples from the same ani- 
mal have been sent to different labora- 
tories, one reporting a reactor and the 
other giving a clean bill of health. An 
instance has been reported to me in 
Great Britain where some animals which 
an importer greatly desired failed in 
their Bang’s test. He sent samples of 
their blood to six other laboratories and 
his net result was five positive and two 
negative reports. Needless to say, the 
animals were shipped on the negative 
reports. I know of instances where pure- 
bred animals have been classed as re- 
actors in one state and slaughter urged, 
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even though they were very valuable 
from a breeding standpoint. In one case, 
such an animal was refused a health 
certificate when shipped to another state 
for exhibition at a fair, although it was 
finally permitted to move with the un- 
derstanding that it be tested in the sec- 
ond state. Here it passed with a clean 
bill of health, although denoted a reactor 
in the state of origin, the difference be- 
ing due, I believe, to differences in the 
strength of the antigen required. Under 
such confused conditions, purebred 
breeders are at their wit’s end. Tested 
animals, passing satisfactorily in state 
of origin, are declared reactors in home 
state of purchaser and refunds de- 
manded. It makes lots of work for the 
veterinarian, but it raises serious diffi- 
culties for everybody else. 

There is no doubt that Bang’s dis- 
ease is responsible for some losses even 
in beef herds. Not all cases of abortion, 
however, are due to Bang’s disease. 
Even so, admitting that there are losses, 
we remain convinced that we should 
proceed cautiously rather than jump 
into an impractical country-wide com- 
pulsory eradication program. 

It would seem that the situation justi- 
fies more careful and extensive study of 
the possibilities of developing a vaccine. 
If, as seems likely, constant elimination 
of reactors fails to bring about entirely 
clean herds—and so far reactor herds in 
many instances produce better calf crops 
than the tested clean herds—economic 
losses will force substitute methods of 
control. Some dairy breeders who have 
conscientiously followed the program 
now find that they have largely elim- 
inated the disease, but they have also 
eliminated some of their best producing 
blood lines. 

In the long run it would be much 
simpler if we could successfully vac- 
cinate heifer calves than constantly to 
eliminate valuable mature animals. The 
research work of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is promising in this field, 89 
per cent of heifers vaccinated as calves 
proving resistant to the disease when in- 
fected during pregnancy, while only 27 
per cent of the non-vaccinated animals 
failed to contract the disease. However, 
the work is still in the experimental 
stage and the government authorities 
are not yet recommending it for field 
use. In the meantime, while further 
study is being made, the program should 
be left on an entirely voluntary basis. 
Forcing the issue may well slow up, 
rather than hasten, eventual progress. 
Results to date clearly indicate that 
there is a great deal not known today 
about the disease even by those who 
have studied it most. 


Effect on Calf Crop Not Great 


It is difficult to make any attempt to 
estimate the effect of disease in holding 
down the calf crop. Because of the 
methods employed in the range country, 
I think the effect on range herds is 
relatively slight, except in certain areas. 
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There has been a tremendous increase in 
cattle numbers in the South, where the 
quarantine line against ticks has been 
forced back, as already mentioned. In 
the West the control of scabies has been 
quite a factor in times past, but the 
efforts of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
have practically eliminated scabies in 
range herds, and efforts to clean it up 
entirely are under way. Despite watch- 
fulness on the part of bureau officials, 
infected cattle at various times have 
come across from Mexico and have been 


‘the focus of new infections. It is dis- 


heartening to ranchers, who operate 
carefully and who co-operate with the 
federal and state quarantine officials, 
through no fault of their own to be put 
to the expense and loss inolved in two 
or three dippings of an entire herd of 
cattle. It is a physical impossibility to 
handle such herds through the dipping 
vat without some loss and perhaps some 
later effect on the calf crop. Many of- 
ficials, anxious to further eradication 
work, have urged stockmen to carry on 
despite very adverse weather conditions. 
They scoff at talk of damage, but the 
stockmen know best from costly experi- 
ence. 

The records of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics from 1924 to date 
show that in 1924 the calf crop was esti- 
mated to be 74.6 per cent of the breed- 
ing cows. There has been a gradual in- 
crease until in recent years it has usually 
been estimated in the neighborhood of 
76 to 77 per cent, due largely to the 
percentage increase of milk cows where 
the calf crop is bigger than on the range. 
In 1924, 34.8 per cent of all cows were 
of beef breeds. In 1936 the percentage 
was 30.1. In 1935 the calf crop dropped 
to 73.7 per cent from the previous year’s 
record of 76.2 per cent, reflecting the 
1934 drought, when many cows did not 
breed. In fact, weather—drought in 
summer or severe winters—is probably 
a bigger factor in the size of the calf 
crop than disease. The variation noted 
in nowise seems to be attributable to 
disease. 


Proper Balance Necessary 


In closing, may I reiterate the thought 
that there should be a balance between 
the desires of the scientific fraternity 
who would sacrifice everything to eradi- 
cate disease and the needs of the pro- 
ducer from a practical or economic 
standpoint. One must keep in mind the 
law of diminishing return. The industry 
can never support disease campaigns in 
which the cost is greater than the actual 
losses. Furthermore, we cannot rely on 
trick accountants or zealous campaign- 
ers, who usually overemphasize the 
money value of the losses we sustain. 
I have seen figures quoted which suggest 
that, if all calves lost by contagious 
abortion were reared to raarket age, the 
income of the cattle industry would be 
increased nearly 15 per cent. However, 
the enthusiastic statisticians who figure 
these sums never report to us what the 


effect on the price level would be if our 
market supplies of cattle were increased 
10 to 15 per cent. We must use practical 
judgment in determining how far costly 
disease eradication campaigns may 
prove profitable. 

I think we are all interested in going 
ahead just as fast as it can be done on 
a sound basis, and I am sure we are all 
proud of the situation that exists in this 
country today as regards the low inci- 
dence of disease in our flocks and herds, 
So far as I know, no other country in 
the world can match it, which situation 
stands to the everlasting credit of our 
sanitary officials, just as the constant 
improvement in quality stands to the 
credit of the live-stock producers of the 
country. I believe, however, that the 
producers should have a little more voice 
in making the rules for the game which 
they have to play. If that courtesy is 
granted them, I am sure they will co- 
operate in any reasonable program 
which has as its objective diminishing 
the incidence of live-stock disease and 
its effect as a factor in animal produc- 
tion. 


SALT ON THE RANGE 
CONTROLS GRAZING 


N NATIONAL FOREST RANGES, 

says the Forest Service, salt for live 
stock is being used to help control graz- 
ing—to move cattle from land that is 
being overgrazed onto land that can 
stand more grazing. 


Cattle must have salt. They must 
have water. They move from salt to 
water and back again. As they move, 
they graze the range that lies between. 

The early range is salted first. Salt- 
ing is delayed at the higher altitudes 
until vegetation is far enough along to 
be grazed without injury. When cattle 
are moving to another range, salting 
places are changed also to prevent a 
few animals from remaining and over- 
grazing near the salting spot. 

When crystal rock salt is used, salt 
logs or boxes about 30 inches from the 
ground are preferred. To _ prevent 
gnawing by horses or other animals, 
stockmen often staple twisted wire 
along the edges of the boxes. 


FEEDSTUFF PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on December 3 at $23.50 a ton, f. o. b. 
Texas points. Hay prices on December 
2 at Omaha were: alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$19 to $21; No. 1, $17 to $18.50; stand- 
ard leafy, $15.50 to $16.50; standard, 
$14 to $15; No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, 
$11.50 to $12.50; upland prairie—No. 1, 
$12 to $12.50; No. 2, $10 to $11; No. 3, 
$6.50 to $9; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $9.50; 
mixed hay—No. 1, $12 to $12.50; No. 2, 
$10 to $11; No. 3, $6.50 to $9. 
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ENGLISH 
LIVE STOCK LETTER 
BY J. RAYMOND 


YNDON, NOVEMBER 19.—WHAT IS 
officially described as “the worst 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease for 
many years” has struck a serious blow 
at the cattle industry and jeopardized 
most of the fat-stock shows and the 
Christmas beef markets generally. Fortu- 
nately, the Minister of Agriculture has 
given assurance that the famous Smith- 
field Show, held every year at Islington 
since 1799, will be held this year, regard- 
less of cessation or increased intensity 
of the outbreak. The animals will be 
exhibited in the Agricultural Hall under 
license, and the exhibitors must sign a 
declaration to the effect that the ex- 
hibits in the live classes will be slaugh- 
tered at the Metropolitan Abbatoir with- 
in 24 hours of the end of the show. 


Production Imperiled 


Up to the moment it is estimated 
that the slaughter policy enforced by 
the government in connection with all 
herds affected by the outbreak, will cost 
the ratepayers over $600,000 by way of 
compensation, but this, of course, repre- 
sents only a tithe of the loss borne by 
the producers concerned. In several 


instances long-standing pedigree herds 
have been destroyed because one animal 
has been infected with the disease, and 
although a large number of farmers 
are criticizing this policy of wholesale 
slaughter the Minister of Agriculture 
has issued a statement declaring that it 
is the only means by which the disease 
can be kept in check. He admits the 
existence of cures for the disease, but 
points out that they do not limit the 
spread of infection, while the cost to 
the producer in restoring the animals 
to their original condition is quite pro- 
hibitive. At the moment “standstill” 
orders prohibiting the movement of all 
live stock except by license for imme- 
diate slaughter are in force in 22 dis- 
tricts. 


Official circles are divided as to the 
origin of the outbreak. W. S. Morrison, 
Minister of Agriculture, declared in the 
House of Commons that starlings mi- 
grating from western and central Eu- 
rope, particularly Germany, where the 
disease is rampant, are responsible for 
bringing the virus into southeastern and 
eastern England. This view is chal- 
lenged, on the other hand, by several 
leading veterinarians who assert that 
the virus cannot be carried on the feet 
of birds. They express the opinion that 
imported foodstuffs are to blame. What- 





ever may be the cause, the effect is 
painful enough to the beef producer, 
and research into the prevention and 
cure of the disease will form one of the 
earliest tasks to be undertaken by the 
Live Stock Commission, in the program 
for research in connection with animal 
diseases authorized by the Live Stock 
Industry Act which came into operation 
recently. 


Famous Herd Dispersed 


The dispersal of the world-famous 
Collynie herd of J. Duthie Webster 
closes a notable chapter in Shorthorn 
history. Most of the best Shorthorn 
herds in the United States and in the 
Argentine contain Collynie blood. As 
a postscript to the catalog of the annual 
offering of bull calves from the Collynie 
herd, J. Duthie Webster announced 
briefly that “the leases of Collynie and 
Lillycairn farms have expired, and I do 
not expect to renew, so this is likely to 
be the last Collynie bull sale.” Fortu- 
nately the entire Collynie herd, with the 
exception of the stock bulls, has been 
purchased by private bargain by Sir 
Bernard Greenwell, of Morden Park, 
Surrey, so the Collynie herd will re- 
main in England. At the sale of bull 
and heifer calves, top price of $4,000 
was paid by W. R. Ross for Collynie 
Dominic, a dark roan calf sired by Rose- 
haugh Mandarin to go to Australia, 
and Duncan M. Stewart paid $2,600 for 
Collynie Leader, a red roan May son 
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of the well-known getter, Auldie Con- 
queror. The average for 20 bull calves 
was $675, about $160 up on last year’s 
$525 .for 28, and was the best since 
1926. The average for 20 heifer calves 
rose from $150 for 12 last year to $280, 
and the general average for 40 head 
was $475 as against $400. 

The Collynie herd was a noted Short- 
horn herd before the late William 
Duthie, uncle of the present tenant of 
the farm, which is in Aberdeenshire, 
added world distinction to it by acquir- 
ing a large number of the cows from 
the celebrated Sittyton herd of Amos 
Cruickshank in 1890. In the preceding 
year the cattle-breeding world was 
startled by the news that the whole of 
the Sittyton herd had been sold for 
shipment to Argentina, but the failure 
of a large international banking-house 
in London made it inexpedient to com- 
plete the transaction, and the Sittyton 
herd was saved for Great Britain. The 
late William Duthie succeeded Amos 
Cruickshank as the outstanding breeder 
of Shorthorns. 


Fat Cattle in Good Demand 


Where the markets have been affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease restrictions, 
the numbers of fat cattle on offer have 
been, of course, small and high values 
have resulted. Elsewhere, however, 
values have been firm, and prime beasts 
have averaged over $8 per live cwt., 
and $9 per cwt. in Scotland. Store 
cattle are meeting with a variable trade, 
preference being shown for heifers, 
yearlings making around $45 per head, 
two-year-old cattle $60, and _ in-calf 
heifers $90 per head. 

Offerings of fat sheep and lambs have 
been rather lighter and in sharp request 
at firm to higher values, best Noggetts 
and lambs averaging 22% and 25 cents 
per pound, respectively. The few store 
lambs penned are maintaining an ad- 
vance of 50 to 60 cents per head. 

In most cases fat hogs are dearer, 
the demand being keen. Best porkers 
and baconers average around $3.85 and 
$3.50 per score, respectively. Store 
hogs are meeting an active trade. 

All vealers are dearer at 25 cents per 
pound, with rearing calves fetching $33 
per head. 


TREATIES WITH ENGLAND 
AND CANADA CONTEMPLATED 


TOCKMEN FEAR THAT AMERI- 

can agriculture will be asked to 
make further concessions in the con- 
templated negotiation of trade agree- 
ments with Canada and the United 
Kingdom, announced in November. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, de- 
clared that the main exports which 
Canada has to offer are agricultural 
commodities competitive with those pro- 


duced in the United States. He said 
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that any attempt to increase the quota 
or reduce the tariff on Canadian cattle 
will bring united opposition from United 
States live-stock producers. 


It is estimated that Canadian cattle- 
men are $2,000,000 richer this year be- 
cause of the Canadian-American treaty. 
The treaty became effective on January 
1, 1986, reducing the duty on heavy 
cattle and on calves entering the United 
States by 1 cent a pound. Exports from 
Canada for the first nine months of 
1937 have been about 190,000, compared 
pared with 198,947 last year. 


The proposed pact with Great Britain 
is viewed with alarm by wool growers, 
not so much because of the possibility 
of lowered tariff on wool or lamb im- 
ports from England, says the Cailfornia 
Wool Grower, but because Australia or 
New Zealand may demand a lower wool 
tariff from the United States. 





U. S. ROW CROP LAND 
DOUBLE THAT OF EUROPE 


UROPE, OUTSIDE OF RUSSIA, 

has almost the same total acreage 
of crop land as the United States, says 
H. H. Bennett, chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. But Europe has only 
65,000,000 acres in row crops, as com- 
pared with the United States’ 155,000,- 
000 acres. In other words, the United 
States with the same area of crop land 
as Europe exposes two and a half times 
as many acres to the more serious 
forms of erosion. Moreover, in most of 
Europe the rains do not come in such 
sudden, dashing downpours as over that 
part of the United States where the 
row crops are found. This combination 
of dashing rains and vast acreages in 
row crops has invited the terrific 
erosion now common in many states. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


XM A CONFERENCE OF THE BRIT- 
ish National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Association a resolution was 
adopted asking for removal of govern- 
ment restrictions placed on import of 
meat and calling for a tariff to be sub- 
stituted and used as a subsidy for Brit- 
ish producers. The trouble, according to 
the president of the association, is that 
volume of imports fixed 12 months ago 
does not fit in with reduction in unem- 
ployment, resulting in increased demand 
for meat without an increase in supply. 
* * * 


Argentine frigorificos and the Argen- 
tine National Meat Board, it is reported, 
have agreed to devote $10,000 a month 
each for one year to a publicity cam- 
paign in England for Argentine chilled 
beef, 

* * & 


Drought conditions in China, which 
prevailed .last autumn and _ prevented 
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planting of winter crops, have had a 
serious effect on production. The wheat 
yield is expected to approximate 642,- 
000,000 bushels (23 per cent less than in 
1936); barley and oat yields are put at 
18 and 29 per cent less, respectively. 


* * * 


Hungarian sheep raisers plan a propa- 
ganda campaign to encourage home con- 
sumption of mutton, which at present 
amounts to approximately half a kilo- 
gram per person per annum in Budapest. 
An increase in mutton consumption 
would reduce the importation of Yugo- 
slav horseflesh, which is consumed by 
the poor. 


* * * 


Canada’s feed relief for farmers in 
areas of crop failure, calling for reten- 
tion by the farmer of not more than four 
milk cows and eight work horses, has 
met the protest of various agricultural 
organization who contend that paring 
holdings to.such extent would force the 
farmers into permanent relief. 


* * 


Britain has successfully grown a soy- 
bean crop of 23 acres after 30 years’ ex- 
periment in acclimatization. Now a new 
company there intends to increase the 
crop to 1,000 acres and erect a factory 
for by-products. 

* * * 


Nearly 250,000 sheep are reported to 
have been lost as a consequence of the 
heavy snowfalls of the past winter in 
Chilean and Argentine Patagonia, and it 
is feared that further sheep will die 
during the thaw. The winter has been 
the worst for a quarter of a century. 


* ¢€ «© 


Improved prices received for chilled 
beef in Great Britain has caused the Ar- 
gentine government to suspend payment 
of subsidy on export beef. The subsidy 
was initiated in December, 1936, to as- 
sist cattle breeders and fatteners in the 
emergency caused by impostition of a 
duty on foreign beef imported into Great 
Britain. 

* * * 


Countries affected by foot-and-mouth 
disease and the number of infected prem- 
ises have been reported recently as 
below: 


Country Infected Premises 
SN cites icchtnigpli i ae a 4,026 
ION ssh ssi ae tn rel 16,788 
CONTIN pce ee 2,430 
RGEC PIPNCOR, 5 oot og cet 25 
TO ii i aa ces a - 17 
INGE RIC NANINNE ht a 782 
RUUPNG RONAN acces pct 25 


Exports of Uruguayan canned beef 
to the continental United States for the 
first six months of 1937 totaled 13,605,- 
036 pounds, valued at $1,581,930, com- 
pared with 13,508,510 pounds and $1,- 
393,596 in the same period of 1936. 
American-owned packing plants shipped 
all but 877,226 pounds of the 1937 ex- 
ports. 
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Phone 3343 













YE OLDE STUDEBAKER 
OWNERS, GET BACK IN 
THE FOLD 

When in Cheyenne See the 


NEW STUDEBAKER 


FLEISCHLI COMPANY 
2012 Carey Avenue 





a @ 
Wyoming Automotive Co. 
Cheyenne, Casper, Rock Springs, 

Sheridan 
W. A. CORSON, Manager 
1712 Pioneer Avenue 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


ESTERN RANGES ARE MUCH 
better than a year ago; they have 
ample feed except in Great Plains sec- 
tions that were dry the past summer, ac- 
cording to the December 1 report of the 
Denver office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Cattle are generally in 
much better condition than they were a 
year ago, and the range animals are go- 
ing to market in good flesh. Sheep are 
in very good flesh, in above-average con- 
dition. Condition of ranges—76 per cent 
of normal—continues the same as in the 
past three months. Last year it was 71 
per cent; for the ten years 1927-36, 77.3 
per cent. 
Condition by states: 
Arizona.—Southern and lower ranges 
dry and short and rain needed; desert 
and foothill ranges bare and need mois- 
ture; cattle held up well and in fair 
flesh; sheep in good condition; ewe bands 
for early lambing are on farm pastures. 
California.—North Coast, Sacramen- 


ROUND THE RANGE 


to Valley, and contiguous ranges and pas- 
tures of lower elevations best in years, 
what with good rains and warm weath- 
er; little rain and no new range feed 
in southern half, although mature range 
and field pasturage above normal in 
most sections; mild weather permitted 
full use of fall pastures and ranges in 
entire state; hay adequate and concen- 
trates available for average winter in 
mountain areas; cattle and sheep, with 
few exceptions, in good condition all over 
state; lambing going on in earlier dis- 
tricts under favorable conditions, but no 
new grass for lambs in southern half; 
in-shipments of replacement cattle for 
early ranges light. 

Colorado.—Ranges and feed supplies 
ample in west and San Luis Valley and 
stock in good condition; eastern ranges 
poor and feed scarce in non-irrigated 
and limited in irrigated areas; stock in 
fair to good condition; November cattle 
shipments heavy from west; fall move- 
ment will be considerably bigger than 
year ago. 

Idaho.—Ranges improved with wet 
and mild weather and in good condition; 
old feed short on some lower ranges; 
hay and other feeds ample because of de- 








CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
CHEVROLET SALES AND SERVICE 


KNOX CHEVROLET CO. 


401 West Lincoln Highway 


Established 1898 


3920 Central Ave. 


Incorporated 1912 


P. J. Black Lumber Company 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
GREETS YOU 


Dial 3351 


AIRWAY INN 


P. O. Box 557 





Welcome, Stockmen! 
DON’T FORGET TO SAY “HELLO” WHEN IN CHEYENNE 
West of Airport on Lincoln Highway 


WELCOME, STOCKMEN! 


PIONEER BAR 


C. B. Kilty, Prop. 


1723 Pioneer Ave. 


We Delivery to Your Door 


Phone 4071 





Welcome, Stockmen! 


BLUE BIRD CAFE AND BAR 


Corner 17th Street and Central Avenue 





layed use; stock in excellent condition; 
lamb shipments light in November. 


Kansas (western).— Cattle continue 
fair and putting on flesh where wheat 
pasture available; wheat furnishing fair 
pasture in northwestern and west-cen- 
tral parts but only in limited areas of 
southwest; practically no grass available 
in pastures, but hay, roughage, and 
grain more plentiful than last year; soil 
moisture very low. 

Montana.—Ranges mostly open, feed 
short in north-central and northern dry 
areas and fair to good in other sections; 
hay and other feeds ample except in dry 
areas; stock generally in good condition 
except in dry areas. 

Nebraska (western).—Ranges short; 
some feed in most western areas; winter 
ranges fair to good but poor in drought 
areas; hay and forage venerally ample 
but must be shipped into some sections; 
feed grains short and prospect indicates 
feeding imported concentrated; cattle in 
good condition but below average; cattle 
shipments heavy. 

Nevada.—Ranges excellent and open 
and have good winter feed; water needed 
on some winter sheep ranges; stock in 
very good condition. 

New Mexico.—Range feed better than 
normal, with hay, grains, and other 
feeds ample; some ranges dry and rain 
needed; stock in excellent condition; 
sheep shipments heavy; cattle shipments 
fairly heavy but fell off with price 
decline. 

Oklahoma.—Ranges and pasture fair 
to good; _wheat-stalk fields furnishing 
good grazing; dry, cold weather retarded 
wheat; cattle generally in good condi- 
tion; feed ample with some supplemental 
concentrates. 

South Dakota (western) .—Stock gen- 
erally in excellent condition; tendency to 
hold cattle and sheep to restock; ranges 
good but dry in west and only fair to- 
ward Missouri River; feed ample for re- 
duced stock except in drier areas. 

Texas.—Dry, short range feed in 
north and south; generally good ranges 
elsewhere; frosts damaged some new 
feed; feed crops generally ample except 
in local dry areas; wheat pastures good 
in south plains, dry and short in north; 
cattle in good flesh except in southern 
dry areas; sheep in good condition, their 
ranges fair to good except some dry 
spots in south; cattle and sheep ship- 
ments heavy; many sheep moving to 
feed and range within state. 

Utah.—Ranges excellent and mostly 
open; desert sheep ranges good; snow 
needed for stock water in few places; 
cattle and sheep in very good condition. 

Washington.—Ranges very good and 
have ample to surplus hay and feeds; 
stock in excellent condition; tendency 
to hold with lower prices. 

Wyoming.—Winter ranges good; good 
feed on winter sheep ranges; hay and 
other feed crops good; stock in excellent 
condition; cattle moved little late. 


FEEDING IN CORN BELT 
ON LARGER SCALE 


EVELOPMENTS DURING OC- 
tober continued to point to consid- 
erable increase in cattle feeding in the 
Corn Belt and in Texas and Oklahoma, 
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reports the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Feeding in the Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, feeding area will be rela- 
tively large, and the number to be fed 
in the Rocky Mountain states will be 
little different from last year, but sharp 
reductions are indicated for the inter- 
mountain and Pacific states. 

July-October shipments of stockers 
and feeders from stock yards into the 
Corn Belt were about 15 per cent larger 
this year than last; direct shipments, 
the same or smaller. 

As reported last month, more lambs 
will be fed in the Corn Belt, in Texas, 
and in Colorado; fewer in other Rocky 
Mountain states and in states west of 
the Divide. Feeding in the Colorado and 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, area will be on a 
much large scale; in Arkansas Valley, 
San Luis Valley, and Western Slope, of 
Colorado, little changed. 

July-October shipments from markets 
into the Corn Belt were estimated at 
15 to 20 per cent larger than last year. 


PURDUE AND AMES OFFER 
COURSES IN LIVE STOCK 


ica JANUARY 17 TO MARCH 11 
Purdue University is offering an 
eight weeks’ winter course in animal 
husbandry for young men who wish to 
secure additional training in handling 
live stock on the farm. Practice in 
judging animals, information on the 
best methods of feeding, breeding, and 
live-stock improvement will be offered. 
Disease control, sanitation, pasture and 
forage crops, and the general organiza- 
tion of the live-stock farm are included 
in the course. Young men who intend 
enrolling for the animal husbandry 
course should write Dean J. H. Skinner 
at Lafayette, Indiana, for full par- 
ticulars. 

Offered by Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, is a. short Herdsman’s Course for 
farm boys. It will begin January 3 and 
continue to March 19. The course is 
designed to give farm boys a knowledge 
of feeds and feeding requirements of the 
different classes of live stock. The 
course also embraces studies in live- 
stock breeding, herd management, 
elementary work in veterinary, soils, 
crops, agricultural engineering, agricul- 
tural economics and journalism. For 
further information address Animal 
Husbandry Department, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


WINNINGS 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL 


leu CHAMPION CARLOAD OF 
the 1987 fat cattle exhibited at the 
International Live Stock Exposition in 
Chicago was Angus steers exhibited by 
Schmidt Brothers, Delmar, Iowa. Cham- 
pion load of Herefords was medium 
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weights exhibited by Richard Lacy, Kan- 
sas, Illinois; champion Shorthorn carload 
was of Hugh Morris, Ainsworth, Iowa, 
feeding. 

A purbred Shorthorn steer, weight 
1,115 pounds, bred by the University of 
Nebraska and fed by the Oklahoma A. 
and M. College was the grand champion 
beef animal of the show. It sold at 
public auction at $2.35 a pound to Wil- 
son and Company for the Palmer House, 
Chicago. The runner-up was a 988- 
pound purebred Hereford steer, bred, 
fed, and exhibited by the Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne. 

Champion individual steer of the jun- 
ior live-stock feeding contest was a 
Hereford in the heavyweight class, fed 
by Homer Graber, Mineral Point, Wis- 
consin. Reserve champion was a medium 
weight Angus, fed by Jack Mahlstede, 
Genesee, Illinois. 

High score for student teams from 25 
universities and colleges, competing in 
the intercollegiate live-stock judging 
contest for all classes, was made by the 
Kansas teams. Out of twelve universi- 
ties contesting for the intercollegiate 
meat judging contest, Nebraska was 
first. 

Forty-eight carloads of feeder calves 
and yearlings competed in the feeder ex- 
hibits. Fred DeBerard, Kremmling, 
Colorado, won grand championship hon- 
ors with a load of Hereford calves. 
Champion load of Angus feeders was 
calves of J. J. Hadley, North Platte, 
Nebraska; Shorthorn feeder champion- 
ship went to D. L. Isaacson, Elizabeth, 
Colorado, on calves. 


MONTANA RANCHING BEST 
WITH 400 TO 500 HEAD 


N “CATTLE RANCHING IN 
Montana,” by M. H. Saunderson, 

and D. W. Chittenden, of the agricul- 
tural economics and animal husbandry 
departments, respectively, of the Mon- 
tana State College, we read: 

“The ranch which runs less than 100 
head of cattle through the year will 
find it difficult to make efficient use of 
labor and equipment. A herd of 125 to 
150 head, not including calves born dur- 
ing the year, appears to be desirable 
for the family ranch which uses little 
or no hired labor, when there is no 
other income-producing enterprise. A 
herd of this size will produce, on an 
average, a net family cash income of 
$1,000 to $1,500 unless too large a part 
of the investment is borrowed money. 
The ranches running from 400 to 500 
head of cattle appeared to reach opti- 
mum results by working out systematic 
management for use and care of range 
land, separation of stock at breeding 
time, classification of stock for winter 
feeding, and use of separate pastures 
for heifers calving for the first time. 
Beyond this optimum size, economic 
efficiency did not depend upon the size 
of the ranch, but upon the managerial 
ability of the person supervising opera- 








Kassis 
Dry Goods Co. 


Dry Goods, Ready-to-Wear 


Children’s Clothing 
CHEYENNE’S LEADING 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


17th and Carey Avenue 
Phone 6880 





Herman Pasternack 


Clothing Headquarters for Boys’ 
Cowboy Boots and Hats 


110 West 17th St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 









WALK-OVER AND 
NETTLETON SHOES 
For Men 


Wasserman’s 


1619 Carey Ave. 
CHEYENNE 


Be Sure to Visit Headquarters for 
Western Wearing Apparel 


WESTERN RANCHMEN 
OUTFITTING AGENCY 


312 West 16th St.—Cheyenne 


WELCOME, STOCKMEN ! 
KENDALL BON 
Men's Clothing 
1617 CAREY AVENUE 


Welcome, Eagles 


Eagles Fraternal 
Order 


Cheyenne 


B. P. O. E. 


THE ELKS 
CLUB 


AT CHEYENNE 
Will be headquarters for 
those attending the conven- 
tion, and the Hand of Wel- 
come is extended to all. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Nat’l Western Hereford Sale 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
DENVER, COLO. 
Wednesday, Jan. 19, 1938 
100——BULLS—100 


More Herd Bull Prospects Sold 
in This Sale Than Any Other 


Catalogs on request only 


American Hereford Association 


300 W. 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


CLEARVIEW FARM 


CHEYENNE 


EAST SIDE BOTTLING CO. 


F. C. BEAMAN & SON 
Distributors for 


Budweiser : Grain Belt : 


Hamwm’s : Schlitz 








Wyoming Labor Journal Publishing Co. 


Office Supplies and Office Equipment—Printing 


18th Street, Opposite Post Office 


Phone 5241 CHEYENNE, WYOMING 





Cheyenne Elevator 


Zist and Reed Avenue 


Hay, Grain, Cottonseed Cake, and Soy Cake 


ALL KINDS OF 
COMMERCIAL FEED 
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tions. The very large ranches were 
producing less beef for the resources 
used than were the medium-sized and 
small ranches, but some of them were 
able to offset this by superior business 
and financial management.” 


DEATH IN OLD AGE RARE 
EVEN IN WILD ANIMALS 


EW WILD ANIMALS DIE OF 

old age, even though free from ills 
of civilzation. Food shortage, acci- 
dental injuries, diseases, and natural 
enemies are the principal causes of 
death in the wild, says the Biological 
Survey. 

Pneumonia, or inflammation of the 
lungs, is one of the common causes of 
death in the wild, as well as in civili- 
zation. Starvation is one of the most 
important contributing causes. 

A number of wildlife diseases also 
attack human beings with serious and 
sometimes fatal consequences, and in- 
vestigators must always be on guard in 
examining sick or dead animals. Rub- 
ber gloves and antiseptics are essential, 
and also care against bites by ticks and 
fleas from the animals. Rabies, anthrax, 
bubonic plague, glanders, tularemia, and 
undulant fever are among the wildlife 
diseases that man must guard himself 
against. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


WENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOL- 

lars dipped from reserve funds of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
was placed on tap for radio publicity to 
help out in the serious live-stock price 
situation in December. The action, sug- 
gested by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, was taken at the mid-year meeting 
of the board. 

* * * 

Loss from man-caused fires in 161 
national forests this year was reduced 
more than 70 per cent from the annual 
average for the past five years, the 
Forest Service reports. Up to October 1, 
5,141 forest fires were caused by human 
agency; last year the figure was 9,609. 
During the first nine months of the year 
464 acres per million of national forests 
were burned. The lowest previous rec- 
ord for an entire season was 800 acres 
per million burned in 1933. 

* * * 

Back in 1890, turkey growers raised 
enough turkeys so that every five people 
could have had one turkey. In 1936, year 
of the big crop of turkeys, growers pro- 
vided only enough to go around at the 
rate of one turkey to every six persons. 

* * * 

More than 15,000,000 persons—a total 
larger than the combined populations of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden—visited 
the areas administered by the National 
Park Service of the Department of the 
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Interior during the travel year ended 
September 30, 1937. 
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A survey by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in 27 representative cit- 
jes showed that 34 per cent of the wom- 
en reporting served meat to their chil- 
dren at one year of age or younger, 48 
per cent included meat in the diet when 
the children were two years of age. 
“This,” says the board, “in face of the 
fact that a few years ago various au- 
thorities were questioning the use of 
meat for children.” The survey showed 
that 55 per cent of the women serve 
meat twice a day or oftener. Roasts 
were served most frequently, followed in 
order by steaks, chops, and stews. 

a 


An increase of 10 per cent in all Pull- 
man fares has been asked by the Pull- 
man Company in a petition filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. .. . 
The commission recently authorized a 
passenger fare increase for western and 
southwestern railroads which it was es- 
timated will amount to $2,500,000 an- 
nually. . . . Additional annual revenue 
to be derived from a requested horizontal 
increase of 15 per cent in freight rates 
and an upward revision of passenger 
coach fares in the East, if granted in 
full, will add $508,000,000 to the revenue 


of railroads. 
* * * 


John Holmes, 46, who went to work 
for Swift and Company in 1906 as a 
messenger, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the packing concern. The firm’s 
directors also named G. F. Swift and 
Harold H. Swift vice-chairmen of the 
board; S. W. Lund, vice-president; 
Charles H. Swift, chairman of the board. 

* * ok 


Although farm wages have increased 
50 per cent in the past five years and 
were higher in October than in any cor- 
responding month in the past seven, 
they are about 20 per cent lower than in 
the pre-depression years in relation to 
farm income, farm prices, and city wage 
earnings. 

* * * 


Cotton exports from the six principal 
producing countries during the first two 
months of the current season (August- 
September) were the largest since 1933. 
They amounted to 1,591,000 bales—a 
little less than the ten-year average. 
The United States share rose from 50 
per cent during the first two months of 
the 1936-87 season to 57 per cent of the 
world total so far this year. It (899,- 
000 bales) is, however, substantially 
below the average for the ten years 
1923-32 (1,088,000 bales), when the 
United States supplied 67 per cent of 
the world total. Egypt and Peru also 
supplied larger shares than last season. 
British India, Argentina, and Brazil 
accounted for smaller shares. 

* * * 


United States had a favorable foreign 
trade balance of $60,443,000 at the end 
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Cheyenne Steam Laundry and 
Cleaning Company 
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AT BARGAIN PRICES 


WE EXTEND 
GREETINGS 


To the Members of the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


CRYSTAL ICE COMPANY 


800 West 20th Street 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 





of the first 10 months of this year, re- 
ports the Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports amounted to $2,712,426,000—an in- 
crease of $712,612,000 over the corre- 
sponding 10 months of 1936. Imports 
aggregated $2,651,983,000 — an increase 
of $670,952,000 over the same 1936 pe- 
riod. It was the first time since the be- 
ginning of the year that the United 
States had a foreign trade net balance 
in its favor. 


Welcome, Stockmen! 
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FISHER CO. 
Underwood Typewriters 


Sundstrand Adding Machines 


1716 Capitol Avenue 
CHEYENNE 
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United States consumption of meat 
and lard this year will average a little 
higher per capita than in 1935 but some- 
what lower than in 1936, according to 
Thomas E. Wilson, of Wilson and Com- 
pany. In 1935 average consumption per 
capita was estimated at about 127 
pounds—about 20 pounds below the 
1900-35 average. 

a we + 


Agricultural department economists 
recently said that the farmer’s dollar 
has shrunk 13 cents in buying power 
since the first of the year. In January 
the agricultural dollar was worth $1.01 
—that is, in terms of non-farm goods 
and services which it would have bought 
in 1910-14. Now that dollar is worth 
only 88 cents—lowest since 1935. 


* * * 


The dipping campaign to eradicate the 
cattle fever tick has resulted in with- 
drawal on December 1, 1937, of federal 
quarantine from 9,287 square miles of 
territory in Florida and Texas. This ac- 
tion released one county in Florida and 
five whole counties and parts of six 
counties in Texas. Requarantine of parts 
of three counties in Florida, covering 
2,248 square miles, was also made. An 
area of 25,392 square miles is left in 
quarantine, all located in Florida and 
Texas. 

* ok * 


Glen A. Smith has been selected as 
assistant forester in charge of wildlife 
and range management in the inter- 
mountain region. His headquarters are 
at Ogden, Utah. Mr. Smith for the past 
30 years has been a member of the For- 
est Service. 

* * 7” 


Evidence of a growing live-stock pro- 
duction in the South shows up on many 
sides—“Activity in packing-house con- 
struction and modernization in the 
South... .” “Interest in the Old South 
today in lamb production campaigns, in 
breeding ewes in large quantities. .. .” 
“Head buyer for Wilson ventures the 
prediction that the [sheep] industry is 
switching from the Northwest to the 
South. . . .” “Hog production in the 
South increased in 1937 by approximate- 
ly a third over the 1930 production. .. .” 


* * * 


American farmers for probably the 
first time in history came out on the 
short end of international trading in ag- 
ricultural products during the 1937 fiscal 
year ended last June 30, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. Ameri- 
can agricultural products sold abroad 
were valued at $733,000,000, while “com- 
petitive” farm products brought into this 
country were valued at $868,000,000. 


* * * 


Working her way up from the days 
when she was only a side line on the 
farm for the women and children to 
manage, the industrious hen will soon 
get international recognition—when the 
seventh World’s Poultry Congress meets 


in Cleveland, July 28-August 7, 1939, 
where 7,000 foreign visitors from 60 
countries will gather. 


* * * 


Forty miles of tin fence a foot high 
may be the front line of defense next 
year when Crook County, Wyoming, re- 
news its battle against Mormon crickets, 


TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED 
MEAT LOCKER PLANTS 


NOFFICIAL ESTIMATES GIVE 

the number of operating meat 
locker plants as around 2,500, according 
to Consumers’ Guide, published by the 
Department of Agriculture. About half 
of these are scattered through the west- 
ern and northwest states, more particu- 
larly in the Pacific Northwest. Individ- 
ual lockers number about 850,000, and 
rent around $9 a year. Clients prob- 
ably take nearly 2,000,000 pounds of 
meat daily from their lockers. We quote 
from the department’s story, “Out of 
the Locker”: 


“Home of these miniature packing 
plants is Centralia, Washington. The 
idea for them originated in 1917—the 
result of a favor that an _ ice-plant 
owner did for a friend in storing a few 
pheasants. Not knowing what to do 
with the game, he tossed it in a can of 
water, froze it solid. Later the hunter 
remembered his birds, thawed them out, 
and found them as juicy as when they 
were bagged. The success of the experi- 
ment started a shower of similar re- 
quests. Soon the plant was so cluttered 
with barrels and boxes that the ice-plant 
owner built a separate storage room, 
charging a small sum for space. Later 
he built a special locker plant equipped 
with uniform boxes that held about 150 
pounds of meat apiece. A side line 
initiated to cut overhead had turned into 
a business standing solidly on its own 
feet.” 

Interest in the movement spread— 
from private companies to co-operative 
farm associations, to farmers’ unions, 
to the government through WPA help. 
The department’s story continues: jn 

“Purpose of all these plants is the 
iain preserve food over consider- 
able periods with as little loss in ete 
and quality as possible. Customers 
boxes for one reason—to obtain be > 
food at lower cost. Practically all co 
storage locker plants are built —_ 
similar lines: They have a reception 
office, processing room, quick-freeze, a 
locker room. Each is independently an 
automatically controlled. ie 

“Typical itinerary of a piece of bet 
is this: Meat animals go to the chill 
room immediately after butchering. 
There they age in a steady temperature 
of around 33° F. Next they pass to 
the processing room where the —— 
cuts steaks, chops, and roasts to each 
client’s order. He may grind sausage 
or render lard. Wrapped in paper an 
labeled, the cuts then go to the quick- 
freeze room where a zero or subzero 
temperature insures the fast freezing 
that preserves the color and flavor. 
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PLAINS DAIRY 


Produces Milk Under Super- 
vision of U. S. Health Service 


909 East 21st Street 
CHEYENNE 





CAPITAL 


Meat Market 
and Grocery 


Cheyenne’s Leading Grocery 
and Market 


1710 Capitol Ave. Cheyenne 


DUTCH MAID 
BAKERY 


Fine Pastries 


1717 Carey Avenue 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 












STOCKMEN! 


Have Your Boots Rebuilt at the 


ABC SHOE SHOP 


Where Work Is Guaranteed 
1811 Carey Ave. Cheyenne 





Compliments of 


MILATZO SHOE 
REPAIR SHOP 


1821 Carey Avenue 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 





Compliments of 


W. C. Bond & Co. 


Insurance and Surety Bonds 
1810 Capitol Avenue 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 





B. Archer Lapham 
ANNUITIES 
LIFE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
3322 House Street 


Cheyenne Phone 5283 


December, 1937 





“Last journey of the packaged prod- 
uct is to the locker room, furnished with 
tiers of lockers. Temperature. here 
ranges from 10° to 15°, staying on the 
low side of 15°, since a rise in temper- 
ature means certain trouble ahead. 
Comparatively low temperature is the 
first essential for successful storage; 
second essential is cleanliness. That is 
why lockers are constructed so that air 
ean circulate around and through them; 
that is why lockers are often metal- 
built and removable. Probably with the 
spread of locker plants, it will be neces- 
sary for local and state, if not federal, 
authorities to step in and put them un- 
der pure-food control laws to safeguard 
customers against public health prob- 
lems.” 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


Nevapa Low Cost DEHORNING CHUTE, 
by Paul L. Maloney, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, University of Ne- 
vada, Reno. Ask for Bulletin No. 85. 
Free. A low-cost, easy to construct, 
dehorning chute can be built in a 
few hours by any ranchman for less 
than $20 by following directions 
given. The chute permits of dehorn- 
ing as many as 100 adult animals an 
hour. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF THE 
PROCESSING TAXES LEVIED UNDER 
THE AAA. U. S. Dept. Agri. Report. 
Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 
“In most cases,” the report says, “the 
evidence seems to be conclusive that 
the tax was passed on to consumers 
in the form of higher prices, or was 
taken from the price which otherwise 
would have been paid for raw ma- 
terial, or was shifted partly in each 
of these directions.” 

How TO CONTROL GRASSHOPPERS IN 
OKLAHOMA, by F. A. Fenton, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. Address: 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

THE FARM OUTLOOK FoR 1938. BAE 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 298. 
Address: Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

CONTRACT FEEDING AND PASTURING OF 
LAMBS AND CATTLE, by C. G. Ran- 
dall, Co-operative Division of FCA. 
Bulletin No. 15, pp. 118. Address: 
Director of Information and Exten- 
sion, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Tells all about 
contract feeding. 

HAWAIIAN CANE MOLASSES. Illustrated, 
32-page manual featuring use of 
cane molasses for cattle, sheep, hogs, 
horses, and poultry. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the editor. 

MODERNIZING FARM HOMES. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1749. Address: United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.. 10 cents, cash. 
Contains an abundance of material— 
text, plans, diagrams, pictures—of 
importance to anyone contemplating 
improving a rural home. 


STANDARD SOY 
BEAN PELLETS 


Cake and Meal 
Expeller Process 


Are now recognized by stock 
feeders generally as the best 
and most economical source 
of protein feed today, rank- 
ing first of all protein sources 
in: 


1. Digestibility 
2. Palatability 
3. Finish 
You never regret feeding Soy 


Bean Oil Meal. Ask for free 
booklet with feeding instruc- 


tions 
Standard 
Soy Bean Mills 


CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


WELCOME, STOCKMEN! 
Warren 
Live Stock 
Company 


Choice 
Feeder Steers 





Underwood's 


Flower Shop 
COMPLETE LINE OF GREETING 
CARDS ni 


204 W. Lincoln Highway 
Cheyenne Phone 3613 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


Wilcox Flower Shop 


1823 Carey Ave. Cheyenne 


The Little Shop 
Gifts—F lowers 


Cake—Candy—Ice Cream 
112 East 17th St. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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GRASS 


“Hello Bill, how is your grass?” is a 
greeting familiar to the ears of the 
range cattleman. Grass is a topic of 
much concern to the cattleman, as it is 
a most necessary asset to his business. 

There are various species of grass: 
short grass, long grass, and no grass, 
the latter probably the most prevalent. 

According to the Mosaic account of 
creation, God said, “Let the earth bring 
forth grass yielding seed after its 
kind.” And, as far as we know, from 
that time grass has furnished the fun- 
damental food for all animal kind, giv- 
ing seed, thus perpetuating life. 

I settled on my present ranch location 
in Presidio County, Texas, October 12, 
1885, and at that time the grass was in 
its virgin state, had never been grazed, 
except by the antelope, whose consump- 
tion was not noticeable. Strange as it 
may seem, after fifty years of grazing 
I have a better coat of grass than when 
I began using it; for at that time there 
were bare places where the grass had 
disappeared entirely, which may have 
been caused by prairie fires followed by 
severe drought. These spots are all 
grass-covered now. I am convinced that, 
with moderate grazing, ranch lands will 
improve in grazing capacity. 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 


change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
EST TI EE CTO EERIE ED Sittin 
a ree et es 


BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA. Unexcelled 
for general farming, early truck, dairying 
poultry, and live stock. Lands at attractive 
prices. For information and free copy “The 
Southland,” write E. J. Hoddy, General De- 
velopment Agent, Dept. B-14, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, Louisville, Ky. 





SOUTH DAKOT A—For rent up to 10,000 acres, 
12 miles on Missouri River near Iowa; choice 
clear ranch; high irrigated bottoms; may 
divide or trade for Chicago property: may 
assume mortgage. Investigation solicited. Wm. 
Loehde, 2617 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 





ORANGES 


Fresh from our Trees! 

Christmas gift box $1 
Nice Big 25-lb. Basket..................... $2.20 
We are at present selecting the largest and 


very BEST for the 0d reg x 
pea good readers of The 


The kind you love for your Christmas 

a. party. 
When you are enoying eating them, re- 
member the good Editor of The Producer 
and subscribe. He’s got to eat, too. 

KINDLY ORDER EARLY 
Address: The David Nichols Co. 
Rockmart, Georgia 


HORN WEIGHTS 


in 14, 1, 1% and 2 pound sizes; 50c a 
pair, f.o.b. York, Neb. York Foundry, 
Box ACP, York, Neb. 
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LETTERS 


In passing through different sections 
of the country, including the lowlands, 
I have seen cattle standing belly-deep 
in grass and yet they were very thin in 
flesh, and, on the other hand, I have 
seen cattle in high mountain regions 
that were fat and sleek, with but little 
grass in sight. 

Evidently grass gathers more nutri- 
ment with slow growth than with rapid. 
Grass that grows early in the spring 
as it battles with the frost and cold is 
more nutritious and fattening than 
when it makes rapid growth abetted by 
hot weather and frequent summer rains. 
Grass is somewhat like a man. The 
man that grows up without experiences, 
hard knocks, and need for overcoming 
handicaps seldom amounts to much. So 
it is with grass. It needs setbacks such 
as dry spells, cold, and frost to make 
it gather nutriment. 

Gramma grass when once plowed up 
is very slow to reseed. I have some 
land plowed twenty years ago that has 
made very little progress toward re- 
seeding, although there is plenty of 
grass seed near. Should we plow much 
of this territory, we should likely have 
dust bowls such as we hear about.— 
L. C. Brite, Marfa, Texas. 


ONE THING SURE 


Born and raised on a cattle ranch and 
in the business for myself twenty years, 
I have learned just one thing for sure: 
You can’t get the high dollar and the 
last bite of grass—the two are not team 
mates. This year our half-fat cattle sold 
in August brought more than our prime 
grassers did two and three months later 
weighing two hundred pounds more. 

Sandhillers are going into the winter 
with cattle in excellent condition. Our 
hay crop was good, but ranges are in 
poor condition. There will be consider- 
able cotton cake fed. 

The slump in cattle prices caused 
many people to hold back, consequently 
there will be a lot of cattle carried over 
that should have been shipped.—S. C. 
MANNING, II, Hyannis, Neb. 


RAIN DID IT 


Grasshoppers have kept the grass back 
for four years, but September rains 
made it green up. Not many cattle in 
this locality, but the few there are are 
looking fine. Winter feed is cheap. 
Prospects for next year are fine—J. C. 
O’CONNELL, Brusett, Mont. 


TWELVE MINUTES 


One unsuccessful cattle rustler was 
given one to fourteen years in the 
Idaho State Penitentiary for cattle steal- 











































































ing. He had been watched for two 
years, all of which time he had been 
butchering cattle belonging to other peo- 
ple. Then he sold some with the hide 
on. It took one day to get a jury, two 
days to listen to testimony, twelve min- 
utes for the jury to bring in a verdict 
of guilty—A: R. BABCOCK, vice-presi- 
dent, Idaho State Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, Moore, Idaho. 


OUT OF BUSINESS 


Conditions locally are very good. Live 
stock as a whole are in excellent condi- 
tion to go into the winter, though the 
stockmen are practically out of the busi- 
ness.—F. D. Sykes, Powderville, Mont. 





CREDIT 


The article, “Calculating Costs of Pro- 
ducing Cattle,” by A. M. Van Deusen 
and J. R. Carter, which appeared in last 
month’s PRODUCER was _ reprinted 
through the courtesy of the California 
Wool Grower. 


BIG GRIN 


Fall range is better in eastern Oregon 
than it has been for twenty years. If it 
were not for the price decline, the stock- 
men would probably bust themselves 
laughing; as it is, they are wearing big 
grins.—CLYDE P. WEITTENHILLER, Crane 
Ore. 


MILD AND DRY 


It has been a mild, dry fall. Range 
feed is best in several years. I could not 
be without the PropUcER.—FRANK LYNN, 
Meeteetse, Wyo. 


FEED FOR WINTER 


We have had a light snowstorm and 
cold weather. Our calves are weaned 
and will be fed from now on. Cattle are 
in good condition. They will be left out 
until bad weather comes. We have feed 
to winter.—CHARLES HAM, Rapid City, 
S. D. 


RANGE GOOD 


Condition of the range is good in this 
country and cattle are looking fine. We 
are having some snow right at present, 
but it is not very cold.—Jay R. TAYLOR, 
Whitman, Neb. 


PROSPECTS GOOD 


Grasshoppers have kept the grass 
back for four years, but September 
rains have made it green up. Not many 
cattle left in this locality, but the few 
there are look good, and winter feed is 
cheap. Prospects for next year looking 
good.—J. C. O’CoNNELL, Brusett, Mont. 
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